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It requires power to become a son of God. To be- 
come united in a filial relation to such a being as 
God, must require the power, not of the weaker, but 
of the stronger party. In a question of union with a 
greater, the greater must virtually effect that union. 
This union is the gift of God. To “ as many as re- 
ceived him, to them gave he power to become the 
sms of God.” The greater our willingness to enter 
this union, the deeper the union becomes. 


Confusion of mitid is quite a different thing from 
* sense of mystery. Many persons seem to confound 
the merely unintelligible with the intrinsically mys- 
krious. They, do not see the difference between that 
fuse of awe which a child may and should feel in the 
Presence of high, holy, und solemn things,—the gloom 

mountain, the stateliness of ceremony, the 
r-reach of musie,—and that mere sense of con- 
fusion through words ill fitted to infant experience 
Md understanding. There can be no religion, no 
Worship, no God, wi. hout mystery. There can be no 


grasp. BG ha 

Experience intensifies our power ot sympathy. 
Whenever we have ary special trouble; we are sur- 
prised to find how many others have had'a similar 
one. If a peculiar accident happens td us, of a nature 
quite unfamiliar to us before, we soon learn that the 
same thing occurred in the family of one neighbor or 
another only a short time ago; and in a little while 
it seems to us as if such an accident was a very com- 
mon one in the community. So, also, it is in the case 
of any disappointment, or betrayal, or bereavement : 
if new to ‘us, it is not new to the:world. And the 
knowledge of this fact brings us into new sympathy 
with others similarly burdened. In proportion to the 
scope and variety of our experiences, is our possibility 
of personal sympathy. And the more truly we have 
the spirit of Jesus, the more really can we, like him, 


and be able to sympathize with those who are sore 
tried like ourselves. 

It is a great blessing to any man to have to work, 
whether he feels like it or not. If a man is so cir- 
cumstanced that he can lie in bed in the morning 
until he feels like getting up; or that he can do noth- 
ing as soon as he has eaten his breakfast unless he 
feels like doing it; or that he is not necessitated to 
take hold of business on days when he feels like do- 
ing nothing,—he is at a great disadvantage in life, 
and cannot, at any time, do the best work of which he 
is capable. In this respect a poor man is better cir- 
cumstanced than a rich man; and a rich man can 
bring himself up’to the level of a poor man only by 
connecting himself with some enterprise where he 
must work day by day or die. Pressure is essential 
to the highest measure of physical or mental success. 
If you have to work every day, whether you feel like 
it or not, thank God that you are so circumstanced. 
If you are at liberty to work or not, according to 
your feelings, pray God to bring you, by some con- 
ditions, into such a state that you must be a worker 
together with God, whether you live or die in so doing. 


To be a good thing, a thing must be good for a 
specific purpose. “I believe in having things good,’’ 


hymns and exercises hardly intelligible to the chil- 
dren for whom they were intended. His fellow- 
worker believed also in having things good—and so 
far they were agreed. The standard appeared to be 
as high in one case as in the other, for both were ex- 
pressed in the same terms. And yet the difference 
between them was wide and.deep. A great sermon, 
an eloquent prayer, a superb hymn, may not belong 
to the category of “ things good” for those to whose 
condition they are ill adapted. Simple finger-exer- 
cises for children beginning to play the piano are 





things good—but they are not so good at the public 


| recital of a virtuoso to a cultivated audience. “I 
|do not play the piano,” said. a lady to an accom- 
| plished musician, recently, “ because my ambition is 
, a0 high ; [I want to do the highest and best work, and 





be touched with the feeling of the infirmities of others, | wit} club.” 


Riper XXXVI. 
NUMBER 37. 


sense of the sacredness‘ of mystery imparted to the | that is the reason why I cannot bear to spend time 
child, or simple-minded, by merely confusing the | on the drudgery of first exercises and mere practice, 
mind in those things which tlie mind feels its right to 


It is my high ambition that prevents me from begin- 
ning so low.” Doubtless that lady, also, supposed 
she believed in having things good. But if she really 
meant to be a fine performer she would. see that the 
things good for her at first, were first things. For 
those who would attain high accomplishment, the 
things good are the things they need. It is worth 
while, in boasting of our love of things good, to 
inquire, “Good for what?” And this question of ap- 
propriateness must be answered in selecting hymns, 
in phrasing prayers, and in teaching the Bible. 





ENJOYING ONE'S WORK. 


In a conversation recently heard, one man was’ 
praising another for his generous persistency in a cer- 


‘tain kind of Christian work. The one to whom the 


words were addressed, contemptuously replied : “ Why, 
he likes it. You couldn’t keep him away from it 
Most of us have a lingering suspicion 
of the man who does anything because he likes it. 
We feel that virtue has gone out of that thing. There 
is still a stupid glamor about doing what one hates to do, 





And on the other hand, there are equal moments of 
| distrusting what is done'only from a sense of duty. 
| The world is hard to satisfy. There is a good deal 
| of the Greek and the Puritan in all of us,—unrecon- 
_ciled and mutually misunderstood. ‘The gospel has 
both, and men build churches on one or the other 
sentiment, leaving success to the church that is 
| catholic enough to take both. Plain on the face of 
| the gospel reads the command to take up one’s cross, 
|and just as plain, also, the subtle precept that only * 
‘that which a man really desires and intends counts 
for anything. Take one alone, and it makes us un- 
| happy and one-sided. The Greek did things because 
he liked to dothem. The Puritan was more familiar 
with doing things that he did not like. Neither will 
ever fade out of the human experience. Every man 
has Greece and New England in him. Homer is 
still the oracle of the sunlight, and gives men better 
moments. The Puritan still treads fundamentally 
after us, driving us on to the better things that we 
do not just feel like doing. The followers of the one 
and of the other never seem to agree. The.workman 
and the artist are always quietly at war. Gladness 
still has a suspicion of paganism clinging to it, If 





said a Sunday-school worker, advocating the use of | we find ourselves unexpectedly enjoying what began 


as toil, we fear that the toil has become tainted. En- 
| thusiasts get discounted by the vulgar judgment, 
| because they too evidently enjoy their work. On the 
| other hand, the perfunctory performer is quickly 
| branded as enjoying his work too little. The good 
deacon did not like the new preacher “ because there 
| wasn’t strugglin’ and wrastlin’ enough ;” while there 
| are plerity of others in the pews who suspect the man 
| wha puts forth truth as if no one believed it was true. 
| We work toward enjoyment of our task, but when 
it comes we hold back from it as if it were half 
wicked. In the interest of sincerity, however, we 
need never trouble ourselves with our doubt of the 
man who enjoys his work. Instead of wondering 
whether such a man can be sincere, we may well 
wonder whether a man can be thoroughly sincere_ 
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until he does have this enjoyment. Thoreau says of 
the Iliad that “it caught all the sunlight that ever 
fell on Asia Minor.” The man who enjoys his work 
is a human Iliad. He catches most of the sunlight 
that falls on our conscious, workaday life. The 
artist sense and soul is one of the most divinely or- 
dered ones. The artist is the man who does things 
because -he likes to; he is the lover of his task. No 
one ever gets higher than this, and yet many of us 
would crowd the great world of art off into an irre- 
ligious corner,—the limbo of those who enjoy things 
here, and hence cannot hope to enjoy things here- 
after. However irreligious he may be, the artist is 
always doing something religiously. In the long 
run, the artist sense means hardship, and sacrifice, 
and plenty of Puritan restraint. But the artist is 
bound to feel at home on God's earth, and will not 
be abashed into a sense of foreignness, put him where 
you will, Warm-hearted and humble jealousy, and 
not distrust, is the proper emotion to feel toward those 
who enjoy their work. And the contemptuous criti- 
cism of the man who “couldn’t be kept from his 
work with a club” turns out to be an artist’s crown. 

Strain is only a preliminary in God's order. . It is 
not admirable in itself, but for the faith it implies in 
the peace that it brings. The Christian need not, in 
honer to God, long for the rudimentary heart-search- 
ings that he began with, any more than the merchant 
for his youthful clerkship, or the successful writer 
for his early rebuffs. The holiness. of discomfort 
grows evermore into the higher holiness of uncon- 
sciousness and enjoyment. There is a demand for 
men who dare to enjoy God. God comes into leisure, 
find there is a more righteous daring oftentimes in 
the man who dares to take it, than in the man who 
bustles fearfully ahead. Enjoyment of one’s work is 
the only thing that will draw all the faculties into it. 
: ‘There are honest and dishonest ways of attaining 
to this. We can all enjoy it so long as it flowers out 
into gratitude and praise. There is glamor about 
work that géts recognized, and it makes work light 
so long as it lasts; but it grows harder and harder as 
the praise inevitably tapers down into silence. Only 
when God’s glamor comes, when God becomes the 
audience, and men’s praise is an echo of his, then 
will a man be most at home in his task. 

To enjoy one’s work, a man must do a good deal of 
it. Work must get the better of us a good many 
times before we shall look up to it much. We 
shall not greatly respect it unless it gets to be com- 
' manding, and towers over us at times in an autocratic 

sort of way. It will come down as soon as we begin 
to go up to it, and look up to it, and will travel with 
us on equal terms as soon as we “be agreed.” No 
man ever enjoyed his work greatly who had not a 
great deal of it to do. 

Pleasure in work is, however, quite out of the ques- 
tion without taking pleasure in God. God as an 
abstraction is not always enjoyable, The first an- 
awer in the Westminster Catechism is thoroughly 
artistic: “The chief end of man is to glorify God 
and enjoy him forever.” The world has tried to 
glorify him by not enjoying him. Heaven has seemed 
too much as if it were God's country-seat, where 
alone he could be enjoyed. And all the grimy, 
toilful, pathetic human years were only God’s office 
hours, when he was inaccessible except for the soul’s 
sternest business. He gets his glory in the creation 
right along by the apparent enjoyment of created 


things. Wordsworth, looking out upon the spring 
buds, said : 
“ And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there.” 


The whole creation waits with earnest expectation 
for man to begin todo what Nature has always done, 
—enjoy God here and now. We speak principally 
of God’s works, and what he has done for us, with a 
kind of bread-and-butter gratitude; but we expand 
restfully, now and then, when we find some man who 
has dared to find God himself infinitely companion- 


Christian, with suggestion of a sad divorcement from 
all other, lacks beauty, it is often beeause we lack 
beautiful ideas of God. There are some who do all 
their deeds artistically. It is a classic secret, the 
secret of seeming never to have had anything else to 
do. Men are helped most by the men who come to 
them without having it written all over their ap- 
proach that they have “ decided to come.” The 
mystery is ready to take all of us for stewards. We 
need not be discouraged ; the very enjoyment of the 
thought will bring us a little closer to its kingdom. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norsg.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found, Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
ove can be printed. Létters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of. them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signatare to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 





One of the indications of a growing desire for Chris- 
tian anion is the steadily increasing interest in a common 
plan of Bible study and of Bible reading. Apart from 
the International topies for Sunday-school stady, there 
is the International Bible Reading Association, which 
suggests passages for daily reading in the general line of 
those lessons, and which is widely popular. As to the 
annual lists of these readings, a New York correspondent 
inquires as follows: . 


Can you tell me where I can get a list of the Bible readings 
for 1895, as published by the International Bible Reading Asso- 
ciation, and following the course of the International -Sunday- 
school lessons for next year? If you can give me any informa- 
tion, will you kindly reply on enclosed card? _ 


The readings for each day of the week appear week by 
week in the Lesson Plan, The honorary secretary of 
the Association is Mr. Charles Waters, 56 Old Bailey, 
London, England. Miss H, B. Chaddvet, 409 Hayne 
Street, West Hoboken, New Jersey, will be giad to cor- 
respond with reference to membership in the Association. 





More and more Bible students are studying the Bible 
in the original languages of the Old and New Testaments, 
And it may be said that popular helps to the critical 
study of the Book of books are multiplying. A corres- 
pondent from Louisiana asks a question in this line, that 
many another reader will like to have answered. He 
saye: 

Could you not, please, give me the following information ? 
What, or whose, I should say, edition of the Greek Testament 
do you consider the best for a beginner, and whose grammar, 
lexicon, and other helps, would you advise? I am a compara- 
tive beginner ; that is, I have never attempted the New Testa- 
ment, but have done some other work in Greek, although; I 
must admit, it is very limited. 


It is difficult to answer a question like this without 
more specific knowledge of the inquirer’s attainment 
and purposes. The best books for one student may not 
be the best books for another. Usually, however, a be- 
ginner can get on well with the smaller edition of West- 
cott and Hort’s “Greek New Testament” (Harper and 
Brothers, New York), which has a small lexicon ap- 
pended. For grammatical questions, Burton’s “ New 
Testament Moods and Tenses ” (publialied by the author, 
Boston) is excellent ; but a beginner would need instruc- 
tion as to how to use it aright. Hudson’s “ Greek and 
English Concordance” (H. L. Hastings, Boston) is a 
valuable help, but few beginners would know what to 
do with it. Thayer's “ Lexicon of the Greek New Testa- 
ment” (Harper and Brothers, New York) is the best; 
but it is large, and might prove discouraging to a beginner. 
“An Introductory Method and Manual” by President 
W. R. Harper, or “An Introductory New Testament Greek 
Method” by President W. R. Harper and Professor R. F. 
Weidner (both published by CharlesScribner’s Sons, New 
York), might prove helpful to a beginner. The prices of 
these books, in different editions and bindings, can be 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
BY MARY y. BUTTS. 


Where are the fairies in pink and white, 
Clustered close together, 

Who used to dance on the apple boughs 
In the beautiful May weather? 

They went away on a sunny day, 
And nothing was left, alas! 

But rosy shreds of their lovely robes 
Lying upon the grass. 

Come out to the orchard, and walk with me. 
The-autumn sun shines bright. 

On many a heavy-laden tree 
I will show you a wondrous sight, 

Each fairy, that to the orchard brought 
Her loveliness and grace, 

When she went away on that sunny day, 
Left an apple in her place. 

Boothbay Harbor, Me, 





COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS 
BY THE REV. ©. J, KEPHART. 


No effort to construct a continuous: narrative of the 
Saviour’s life has proved entirely satisfactory. Nor will 
this appear strange when it is remembered that no om 
of the Gospels gives a full account of his life, and that 
no one of the evangelists was careful to follow closely 
the chronological order. 
nearly chronological in their ‘order, but he limits his 
record to accounts of particular events or occasions in 
the life of Jesus, and hence is quite incomplete. In view 
of these things, it is only by the most careful comparison 
of the Gospel records with each other, and with other his 
torical records, that we can reach anything like a con- 
nected account of what Jesus did and taught. The 
object-of this article is to give some hints as to how the 
Gospels may be studied and compared by those who 
wish to follow the life of Jesus continuously. 

Any attempt to determine either the exact period o 
the length of Jesus’ life, will bring to notice the fat 
that the Gospel records are very meager both in chrono 
logical data, and in references to persons and events of 
contemporaneous history, The only chronological dis 
given by Matthew are his references to Herod the kim, 
to Archelaus, to Herod the tetrarch, to Pontius Pilate, 
and to OCaiaphas the high-priest. In no place does be 
assist us by naming any particular year. Mark gives 
still less. He speaks of Herod the tetrarch, whom be 
names Herod the king, and of Pilate the procurator, 
Luke is more specific. He speaks of Zacharias “a priest 
of the course of Abijah;” gives the length of time be 
tween the announcement to Elisabeth and that to Mary; 
mentions a decree of Cesar requiring a census of the 
empire; gives the fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar as the 
year in which John Baptist began baptizing; give 
the age of Jesus at the time of his baptism ; speaks of 
Herod the tetrarch, and of Annas and Caiaphas as high- 
priests. John mentions only Pilate and Caiapbas. 
Besides this he gives certain data, and indeed al! that we 
possess, to assist in determining the length of Jesus’ 
ministry ; these are three passovers, mentioned by name, 
a feast of tabernacles, a feast of dedication, and “s 
feast of the Jews,” the name not given, perhaps a pas 
over, All of these occurred during his public ministry. 

A/ comparison and combination of these data, furnisi 
the basis on which to construct a theory both as to the 
time and the length of Jesus’ life. By a careful compari 
son of these statements with each other, and with com 
temporaneous Roman and Jewish history and customs, 
we can reach quite satisfactory results. 

Turning to a study of the record of the events of Jesu! 
life, we find occasion; for the most careful comparise.. 
This is clearly shown by an examination of the record 
of his birth. Only Matthew and Luke give any assist 


thew tells us.only of the visit of the angel to Joseph, of 
the birth at Bethlehem, of the visit of the Magi, # 
Hefod’s persecution, and of the flight to Egypt and the 
return to Nazareth. Luke gives quite a different record. 
He mentions the annunciation to Zacharias at Jerusale™, 
and that to Mary at Nazareth six months later; the vis 
of Mary to Elisabeth; the birth of John Baptist; 
occasion of Joseph and Mary’s presence at Betblehe®; 
the birth in the stable; the visit of the shepherds; ‘ 
circumcision; and the presentation at the temple. 1™ 
only fact mentioned by both is the birth at Bethlebe™ 





a-certained on application vo the publishers severally. 


A comparison of these two records raises the questio™ 
Where in Luke is the place for the events couetit) 


John’s: narratives are mot | 
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with Jesus’ birth as recorded by Matthew? There is 
much coofusion here in the minds of Bible readers. We 
have heard persons speak of the visit of the shepherds, 
and of the Magi, as though they occurred on the same 
night. A hyma in a recent Christmas exercise, after 
speaking of the visit of the shepherds, says : 


“ Wonderful was the star in heaven 
Guiding the Magi to the stall, 
Where in a crude and lonely manger 
Jesus was born the Saviour of all.” 


(Italics are mine.) The Magi did not come to the stall. 
A comparison of the Gospel records reveals the reason 
for the mistake, Matthew says nothing of the shepherds, 
and Luke says nothing of the Magi; but Luke says that 
the visit of the shepherds was on the night of the birth, 
while Matthew says the coming of the Magi occurred 
“When Jesus was born in Bethlehem.” These records, 
if not carefully compared with other statements, very 
easily lead to confusion. But when it is discovered that 
we are told by Luke that Jesus was born in a stab/e, and 
by Matthew that the Magi found him in a house, we may 
see that here is at least a hint that the visits did not 
occur on the same night. This hint is strengthened by 
the fact that when Mary presented Jesus in the temple, 
forty days after his birth, she came with “a pair of tur- 
tledoves or two young pigeons,” the offering of the poor; 
it seems reasonable that if previous to this time she had 
received the “ gold, frankincense, and myrrh,” she would 
have been able, as she certainly was disposed, to come 
with the offering prescribed in the law (see Lev. 12). 
These, with other considerations, render it quite proba- 
ble that the events of Matthew 2, find their place in 
Luke 2 : 89, following the return from Jerusn.em to 
Bethlehem not mentioned by Luke; Luke omits any 
reference to the flight to Egypt. 

If we turn to study the records of the events of the 
public life of our Lord, we shall find abundant need, and 
reward as well, for the most careful comparison. In 
Matthew 8: 18 to4: 11; Mark 1: 9-18; Luke 8: 21, 22, 
and 4: 1-13, we have the record of the baptism and 
temptation of Jesus. The verses immediately following 
those cited seem to say that, after his temptation, the 

‘Lord entered immediately upon his Galilean ministry. 
This impression will be heightened by the statement of 
John 1 :, 48, that Jesus, went to Galilee immediately 
after the occurrence'of events that were evidently cldsely 
connected with his baptism. But a study of John 1 : 19 
to 4: 54 will render it quite clear that neither one of the 
returns to Galilee there mentioned by John is the return 
mentioned by the synoptists as above cited, but that the 
return mentioned by them occurred later. In defense 
of this position, note the following: In John 1: 19 to 
4:54 we have what is quite surely a continuous parra- 
tive; but this narrative begins, evidently, with events 
immediately connected with Jesus’ beptism and tempta- 
tion, before he had secured any disciples, and while 
John was yet engaged in baptizing at Bethabara, or 
Bethany, beyond Jordan; it closes with Jesus at Cana 
in Galilee, with John very evidently yet engaged in his 
work, though having removed to “ Znon near to Salim.” 
Within the period covered by this narrative of Jobn, 
Jesus had visited Cana in Galilee, and Capernaum also; 
returned to Jerusalem to a passover; from thence went 
into Judea, where for some time he taught and baptized; 
went thence through Samaria to Cana in Galilee a second 
time, All this seems to have been done white John was 
yet teaching and baptizing. But the return to Galilee 
mentioned by Matthew and Mark, as above cited, which 
Was quite surely the same as that mentioned by Luke, 
was occasioned by the fact that “John was cast into 
Prison,” and hence after his work had closed. These 
considerations lead to the conclusion that there is a 
break in the narratives of Matthew, Mark, and Juke, 
immediately after their record of the baptism and temp- 
‘ation, and that the connection is to be supplied by that 
which we find in John 1: 29 to 5: 47, which leaves Jesus 
‘gain at Jerusalem. Hearing at that time, very probably, 
of the imprisonment of John, he withdrew from Jerusa- 
, lem, and with his disciples returned and entered upon his 

lilean ministry, as Matthew, Mark, and Luke declare. 
There is evidently a break also in Johu’s Gospel, at 
the close of chapter 5. In this chapter, we see Jesus at 

Jerusalem, as above stated, while chapter 6: 1 presents 

him crossing the sea of Galilee, But by a little care we 

‘a0 supply the gap quite satisfactorily. A comparison 

of Matthew 14; 15-88; Mark 6: 34-58; Luke 9: 10-17, 

and John 6 : 1-21, shows clearly that these are parallel 
records, each being an account of the feeding of the five 
thousand. This shows where John 6: 1-21 fits in the 
optic Gospels, and gives us the record of Matthew 
Nw: 15, avd the corresponding parts of Mark 





and Luke, with which to supply the break in John. 
That this disposition of the material furnished by the 
synoptists ut this place is allowable, is rendered rea- 
sonable by the fuct that, while they show that the 
feeding of the five thousand occurred after the death of 
John Baptist, they show as well that the beginuing 
of the connected record dates back to while he was yet 
living, and that the events by them recorded transpired in 
the intervening period. If this arrangement of material 
is correct, then between the close of John 5 and the first 
verse of John 6 there was-an interval of about a year.* 

A comparison of the three records covering the year 
just named will disclose the fact that Matthew (in 8: 14- 
17; 9: 2-9; 12: 1-21 especially) names some events out 
of the order in which they are named by Mark and 
Luke; he puts them after the Sermon on the Mount, 
while they put them before, and so connect them with 
other events as to indicate that their order is the correct 
one, There is also some difficulty in getting a clear un- 
derstanding of the relation, as to time, of the cal! of Levi 
and the feast which he gave to Jesus. Mark and Luke 
mention the call ag occurring before the Sermon on the 
Mount (which is evidently correct; see Mark 3:18), and 
put the feast immediately after thecall. Matthew, how- 
ever, mentions them as both oceurring after the Sermon 
on the Mount. Matthew also shows (9 : 10-19) that the 
feast given by Levi immediately preceded the raising of 
Jairbs’s daughter; Mark (chap. 5) and Luke (chap. 8) 
show that the raising of Jairus’s daughter occurred after 
the return of Jesus from Gadara, a month or two after 
the Sermon on the Mount. This leads to the conclusion 
that, although each of the writers speaks of the call and 
the feast as occurring in close connection, they were 
quite surely separated by some months. 

It would be interesting to carry this comparison of 
records through the closing year of Jesus’ life, but 
space will not permit. In passing, it may be said that, 
as to no part of the Saviour’s life is it more difficult to 
construct a connected narrative than of that part which 
intervened between the feast of tabernacles mentioned 
in John 7 and the beginning of Passion week. This 
arises largely from the fact that only two of the evan- 
gelists, Luke and John, give us any extended record of 
what took place during this period, and hence we lack 
material for extended comparison. 

Coming to Passion week, we find the records quite 
full, but also quite different; only a careful comparison 
will show the extent of this diversity. I may mention 
only a few points, As to the crucifixion, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke speak of it as having occurred after the 
eating of the passover supper, while John seems to speak 
of the supper as yet to be eaten after the crucifixion. 
These differences in statement have given rise to widely 
different views, one author going so far as to suggest that 
perhaps the synoptists, by mistake, give the record of a 
passover feast eaten by Jesus with his disciples a year or 
two earlier. Probably as good an explanation as we 
have is that John uses the term “ passover” in a general 
sense, referring to the feast of the entire week, as he does 
throughout his Gospel, while the otbers probably use it 
in a technical sense, relating exclusively to the paschal 
supper. 

In the record of the trial of Jesus given by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, we find no mention of the examination 
before Annas, nor of Pilate’s last effort to release Jesus; 
these are supplied by John. Only Luke mentions the 
trial before Herod, while Luke alone omits to mention 
his appearance before the Sanhedrin. Jolin makes no 
mention of his being spit upon and smitten by the rabble 
after the tria) before the Sanhedrin. Only from Matthew 
do we learn of the intervention of Pilate’s wife in Jesus’ 
behalf. Of the utterances on the cross, Matthew and 
Mark mention only one: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Luke records three: ‘ Father, for- 
give,” ete.; “This day shalt thou,” etc.; “ Father, into 
thy hands,” etc. John gives three: “ Woman, behold, 
thy son!... Behold, thy mother!” “I thirst;” “It is 
finished.” It will be noticed that none of the expressions 
are repeated, except the one given by Matthew and 
Mark, Of the appearances of Jesus on the day of his 
resurrection, John mentions the appearance to Mary; 
Matthew, his appearance to the other womeu ; Mark and 
Luke, his appearance to the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus; Luke, his appearance to Peter; while Mark, 
Luke, and John mention his appearance to the apusties 
in the evening. 

From these statements, it will be clearly seen that it is 
only by a very careful and oft-repeated comparison of 
the Gospels that we can get anything like a connected 


1 This is upon the theery that the feast of John 5:1 was a passover, 
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account of the events of the closing scenes of Jesus’ life, 
—of his entire life. Butit is also seen that these records 
do so supplement each other that, if care and patience 
be exercised, we can construct, with a good degree of 
probability, the order of the recorded events of the 
Lord's life. If we had the full record of the “ many 
other things which Jesus did,” we could reach more 
readily a full history of his life; but then, perhaps, there 
would not be the incentive to study that there now is, 
and we might fail to reach many of the golden truths 
and incentives to holy living which come to the surface 
as we endeavor to follow his footsteps from place to 
place. Jesus’ teaching can only be understood fully in 
the light of his life, and then only in the light of that 
life studied with extremest care. 

As to a method of studying, comparatively, the Gospel 
records, I may suggest that I have found, for myself, the 
best plan to read each Gospel separately, and make a 
complete list, as I read, of every event mentioned by 
each writer, along with any chronological data furnished ; 
then, with this and a good reference Bible, compare the 
records, watching carefully for the slightest variations in 
expression which may indicate special shades of mean- 
ing. I do not think any study more remunerative to the 
Bible student than the most careful comparison of the 
Gospel records, 

May we all, as we study, be led to believe ever more 
fully that “ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God;” and, 
believing, we shall “ have life through his name,” 

Izbanon, Pa, 





THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. RUFUS W. MILLER, 


The church’s opportunity in the Sunday-school; is 
this sufficiently held up before the Sunday-school teacher? 
Is it emphasized enough in the church? In the Sunday- 
school, the church finds the open heart of childhood, and 
an/Open Book offers an open door to all, and possésses 
the most efficient force with which to occupy “ the field,” 

The church’s first great opportunity is the open heart 
of childhood. The example and the foundation of the 
Christian faith is a child. God’s normal plan is to begin 
with the child. And in the Sunday-school we are work. 
ing on childhood and youth for the most part, and there 
is no better materia! for results than that which sits befure 
the Sunday-school teacher every Sunday. The open 
heart—so responsive to the slightest influences, so im- 
pressible to teachings, good or bad—here is the ripest 
harvest-field for the church. 

The Christian Church must center her efforts upon the 
child, if she is to be true to her great head, once the 
Babe of Bethlehem. That is a significant and far-reach- 
ing truth, to which a strong thinker has given expres- 
sion: “I find a child in no religion but in the religion 
of Jesus. Muhammad seemed to know nothing about a 
child. The heathen seemed to know nothing about chil- 
dre. in their mythology. Their gods were not born 
children. They never threw themselves into the socia- 
bilities of children. They were never clothed with the 
sympathies of children. They were gcds of terror, geds 
of passion, gods of lust, gods of might,—but never gods 
of helplessness a span long. Oh, no! That would not 
have been natural; that would not have been divine, in 
their conception. And hence they make no provision 
for children. But the great elemental fact of Christianity 
is the holy child Jesus, Born of a woman, born under 
the law, in total helplessness physically, laid in a man- 
ger, cared for by no man; but the Child of the ever- 
lasting Father and the Prince of Peace. And so it is 
that the religion of Jesus is the only religion on earth 
that makes provision for a child, and is the only religion 
in which a child is laid as the basis and foundation of 
ite faith.” 

The Lord has declared of the foremost age of all his- 
tory, “ A little child shall lead them.” In more senses 
than oue it is true that a little child to-day stirs a pro- 
founder solicitude and awakens a wider effort than any 
other subject under heaven ; and it is true, also, that in 
proportion as we advance do we come back to the first 
principles, “‘ Feed my lambs, and become as little chil- 
dren.” Let the church seize her great opportunity,— 
the open heart of the child. 

Into this open heart the charch in the Sunday-school 
can plant the living seed of God’s word. In the Sunday- 
schvol the Bible is an open book. The Bible is practi- 
cally a br aished book in our public schools; it is a shut 
book in, alas! too many homes. I is an unknown book 
in buudreds of churchless families. In more than one 
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family of the church it is a dust-covered book. And in 
many institutions of Jearning it is not given a place even 
as a study of literature. Has not God given us the Sun- 
day-school in which, aud through which, the church can 
impart Bible knowledge, and restore the open book to 
her families? If you will think of it, the Sunday-school 
is becoming the one supreme place where the Word of 
God is publicly studied. Probably in a majority of 
Christian families, home religious instruction revolves 
around the Sunday-school lesson. The time is rapidly 
approaching when the Home Department of the Sunday- 
school will include all church-members who are not 
regularly at the public sessions of the Bible-school. 

How important, then, that the church seize this op- 
portunity! There must be not less reading, but more 
study of the Bible, The Bible is the sword of the 
Spirit; it is the best weapon in the armor of the soldier 
of Christ for attack and defense. There is no more in- 
teresting book in the world to a boy or a girl than the 
Bible, because it is so largely pictorial. There is the 
picture of Noah and the ark, with the beautiful rainbow 
spanning the sky. There is the picture of Abraham, 
walking out of his old home, and marching to Canaan. 
There is the picture of Samuel lying asleep, and the 
voice of God speaking to him, The Bible is full of pic- 
tures. It is able to make wise unto salvation,’ The word 
of his grace builds up. The open Bible in the school is 
the church’s opportunity to make disciples and feed the 
flock of God. 

The third opportunity which the Sunday-school pre- 
sents to the church is the open door for all, 

It is generally recognized that the Sunday-school is no 
longer simply a school for children, It is the Bible- 
school of the church, It is the church assembled, study- 
ing and teaching the word of God, And, as the church 
assembled, it includes all,—old as well as young, parents 
as well as children, The Sunday-school makes no dis- 
tinction as to sex, like the Young Men’s Christian Aasso- 
ciation or the King’s Daughters; it asks no questions as 
to age, like the Young People’s Society of Ohristian 
Endeavor. These and other agencies have their legiti- 
mate spheres of operation, But the Sunday-school in- 
eludes both sexes, all ages and classes. Yet in how 
many schools do you look in vain for an old people’s class? 
In Wales, in the time of Robert Raikes, there was, in a 
certain school, a large class, all of whom wore spectacles, 
Has your school a “spectacle class”? Every Sunday- 
school ought to plan and endeavor systematically to 
have all the members of the congregation in the church- 
school; for all alike will receive benefit, and can con- 
tribute their little in the common Bible-study of the 
church. And when all the church are in the Sunday- 
school, it will be easier to have all the Sunday-school in 
the church, And Christ, the living Word, seen in the 
written word, will be the center for all, Let this idea 
be crystallized in a motto such as: 

All the church in the Sunday-school : 
All the Sunday-school in the church ; 
All for Curist. 


With the open heart of the child, and open book, and 
an open door for all, the church in the Sunday-school can 
best enter, as she is commanded by her great head, the 
open field, 

What a field lies before us! Fifty per cent of the chil- 
dren of achool age in this country are still outside of the 
Sunday-school ; that means at least nine million children 
and youth. It is a safe estimate that seventy-five per 
‘cent of those who do not attend Sunday-school are from 
homes where there is no religious training. In the 
neighborhood of almost every church you can find a 
needy field, © teacher! reach out and gather in the 
neglected and the neglectful, the waifs and the perishing 
who are without the fold. And seek the children, “ for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Years ago there 
was a little boy, whose father and mother had died, The 
father had died first, and the mother was left with her 
little boy. She had spiritually trained her child; she 
had told him that Jesus would send some one to take 
care of him. The mother died, and was buried. The 
little boy had been taken to the grave, and somehow they 
had forgotten him, and the poor little fellow was left 
there alone.. The little boy had laid down on his moth- 
er's grave and fell asleep, after crying and worrying 
about his mother, He slept there that night. In the 
morning, a Christian gentleman was passing through the 
graveyard, and saw the boy on his mother’s grave. He 
picked the boy up, and asked him what he was doing 
there. The little fellow said: “‘ Father died, and mother 
said when she died Jesus would send some one to take 
care of me, and nobody has come.” The gentleman 
eaid;: “I think the Lord Jesus has sent me to take care 





of you.”, The little boy looked up, and paid: “I am 


glad you bave come, but you have been long in coming.” 


Let us not wait till it is said, “Iam glad you have 
come, but you have been long in coming.” Everywhere 
throughout the church let us go out quickly, aud min- 


ister to the boys and girls. Let the church, as the spir- 


itual mother, awake to save the youth of ourlaud. Is your 
church seizing her opportunity in the Sunday-school ? 


Hummelstown, Pa. 





SIMPLICITY. 
BY JAMES ©. McNALLY. 


When but a babe she found thee, dear, 
Thy tiny feet 
Had scarce from heayen anchored here : 
Forestalling serious sorrow’s tear 
She took her seat 


Within thine eyes of clearest blue; 

And, in thy breast, 
To guard thy heart from thoughts untrue, 
To shame Deceit, and Faith imbue, 

She made her nest. 


Thy lips she linked with Truth, and taught 
Thy wondering eye 

To see with single sight, and brought 

This gentle glance that never sought 
To look a lie. 


In merry mood, she laughs with thee ; 
And, through thy tears, 
Undimmed by Doubt’s enquiry, 
In much of seeming mystery, 
Her face appears. 


And when by night, thy lover, Sleep, 
Doth rua to thee, 
Acroas thy dreams this maid doth creep— 
This jewel that thy soul shall keep— 
Simplicity, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 





BRIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, 


That this world needs brightening, would perhaps be un- 
disputed. To asmall minority of the race, life may be 
one pleasant round of ease and untroubled calm; but to 
only a minority is this the case. The great majority, at 
some time or other, find life a pretty serious matter; 
while a large section of our humanity knows life only as 
a ceaseless and hopeless grind with poverty and misery. 
There is not a village in the land which has not some 
homes that sadly need brightening. 

It is the will of God that the world be brightened. In 
the hearts of many there lingers the delusion that misery 
and poverty are inevitable, and are a part of the Divine 
order of things. But this is an inhumanity that has 
turned to blasphemy. To so think is to impeach at once 
God's goodness and his love. But this world can be 
brightened only by means of living men, God reaches 
man through men; he gives light through human lives, 
Just as the sunlight that fills the sky seeks to get itself 
re-born in the grass and the flowers, so the light of God 
that fills all the world struggles to get itself revealed in 
renewed and brightened lives. God reaches and bleases 
man through men,—that is the meaning of the Ihcarna- 
tion ; that is the meaning of every life in which Christ 
lives. 

“T say, not God himself can make man’s best, 
Without best men to help him.” 


The readers of this paper are, as a rule, busy men and 
women, and after the necessary work of the week is 
done, there is but a small surplus of time and energy 
that can be given to relieving distress and helping 
others, For this reason, they must make their little 
fragments go as far as possible. The problems of the 
world are largely personal problems, Social conditions 
in many cases are frightfully defective, and need chang- 
ing. But as men make conditions, one important step 
toward the improvement of the world is the improve- 
ment of individual lives. A golden society cannot be 
made out of leaden men. To save one man, to brighten 
one life and change one home, is to do something toward 
the brightening and saviog of the world, Whatever 
change and improvement may come in society and the 
world, must come in and through men themselves, 

Since the problems of poverty and distress are so 
largely personal problems, they can be cuted only by 
the contact of man with man, The Lazarus who lies at 
our gate and makes his constant appeal to us, needs our- 
selves far more than he needs our crumbs aod our dimes. 





The Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, who has spent many yen 
among the poor of London, said recently: “If tomo. 
row every one who cares for the poor would become thy 
friend of one poot person,—forsaking all otbers,—then 
would be no insoluble problem of the unemployed, any 
London would be within a measurable distance of },. 
coming a city of happy homes.” These words may be, 
little over-sanguine, and may ignore other factors in th. 
problem, but they indicate clearly the lines along whic) 
any real and permanent help must reach our fellow, 
These darkened lives need some one to touch them with 
the touch of love, some brotherly heart to inspire then 
with hope, some friend to love them into the better way 
and to reveal God to them, Carlyle was right: “Soy © 
is kindled only by soul.” When Jesus wanted to reve 
God, and save the world, he did not write a tract, 
draw a check; he came down to earth, down to man 
side, and gave himeelf. 

In brief, let each disciple, whose heart burns with, 
desire to be useful in the world, constitute himself inty 
a Personal Interest Society of one. There is some lif 
known to you that sadly needs brightening. Take a 
intelligent interest in that man, cultivate his acquaint. 
ance, and play the part of a brother to him. “A magnet, 
placed alongside a pieve of steel, soon magnetizes the 
dead metal, Soul has a wonderful power of kindling 
soul, as lifé only can give life. Or there is some bom 
that is cheerless and wretched, wheré the wife is over. 
burdened and incotpetent, and bas settled down intos 
hopeless drudge; where the children are neglected, and 
are growing up shiftless and ignorant; where the hu 
band is discouraged and dissatisfied with the home, aod 
goes to the street or the saloon in search of congenial 
companions. Here is a splendid field for work. Culti- 
vate the acquaintance of this family, and take a personal 
interest in them; not in a patronizing and condescend- 
ing way, but in a loving, sisterly, Christly way. Do not 
begin by reading tracts and making long prayers; do 
not be prying and censorious; but, by kind inquiries 
and chance suggestions, tell the discouraged wife what 
to do, and show her how to cook a meal. Some after. 
noon tend the baby, and let the mother take a walk 
in the park. When once you have organized yourself 
into this Personal Interest Society, and are ready for] 
work, you will find countless opportunities opening be 
fore you. There is many a@ family that has a bom 
standing in the stable, growing fat and useless for lack i 
exercise ; and just around the corner is some consump: 
tive mother to whom an hour’s outing would be an hour 
in paradise, and a breath of fresh air would be a brees 
from off the tree of life. You have been given a goo 
voice, and in the next house is some “Shut-In ” fond of 
reading, but too weak to hold the book. 

Mrs. Browning was right: “ Most people are kind, if 
they only think of it.”. But the person who is following 
the Lord Jesus, and imitating him who pleased not bin- 
self, is supposed to be thinking of others, Suppose that 
for one day all Christians should think of others rather 
than of themselves, and should then improve the oppor 
tunities that offer, and carry out the good impulses that 
arise. At nightfall they would be immeasurably sur 
prised at their riches of ability and opportunity ; and for 
one day at least the world would be much brighten 
Anything that any one can do, at any time, to help in 
any way any one of God’s children, is Christly work, 
and merfts the approval of the Master. The only ws 
of showing love to God is to love his children on earth. 
The only way to do good to God is to do some kind and 
helpful deed to a brother man. 


“ That man mey last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives ; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank ! 

“ But he who marks, from day to day, 
In generous acts his radiant way, 
Treads the same path his Saviour trod, 
The path to glory and to God.” 

New York City. 





A PLEA FOR THE TRACT. 
BY THE REV, M, A, STARR, 


The sixty-sixth annual report of the Philadelphis 
Tract and Missionary Society says: “Help is » 
now for this great work, Your interest in the cs 
no less than ours, Will you not aid in this effort® 
give light to those now in darkness?” 

While this society, of whose success so much has be 
said (and justly, too), hardly needs any commendsi® 
from we, yet I would beg the attention of the reade*® 
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Christian literature naturally divides into two grand 
divisions, the one embracing tracts and books, ranging 
from the toy- or picture-book to the ponderous quarto ; 
the other embraces the daily or weekly press that floods 
the land. We believe the time has come when all lovers 
of truth and purity should be aroused, and call into 
requisition all available resources and strength in stay- 
ing this struggling tide, and as far as possible supplant 
jt by that which is pnre, soul-feeding, elevating, and 
God-honoring, a8 well as attractive, amusing, entertain- 


The freedom and power of the press, in a community 
like ours, is a price put into our hands, not only to ‘get 
wisdom, but to impart it to others and to all. We are 
under sacred obligations, then, of which we cannot divest 
ourselves, to use this power, and to use it well. ry 

That person is but a sorry Christian, and is uniformly 
pronounced to be such, who is capable of retaining but 
one idea at a time, and therefore reasons somewhat after 
this fashion: A is important; consequently, B, C, and D 
are of no importance at all; and so locks up the trea- 
sures of the glorious gospel in his own breast, and makes 
no effort to impart them to others. ‘Todo good and to 
communicate forget not.” ‘Thus saith the Lord.” 
Though ungodly men may denominate it a sickly senti- 
mentalism, this doing good, yet “‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” is the Amazon of ethical philosophy, 
which receives all the minor currents of duty, and flows 
on till it mingles its waters with the ocean of divine 
benevolence. 

Is it not true that the power of the press ixj/t> some 
extent looked upon with apathy by many, to spread 
abroad the truth among the people? Noble exceptions 
there are, doubtless; but, to my mind, there has not 
been a rising up toa full appreciation of the power of 
written words to tell the story of the Cross and diffuse 
the light of Christianity, 

In every corner of our Jand, in city and village, the 
public are met with literature, in tract and pamphlet; in 
the hands of earnest disciples of agnosticism, which 
seeks, in the name of science, to sap the solemn creed of 
biblical Christianity. By the munificence of their friends, 
who have means, every simple brother at a distance is 
supplied with tracts, etc., at low cost, often gratil® to 
distribute at meetings and among friends. 

So can we, by tongue and pen, arrest the attention of 
our fellows to the great salvation. What the little tract 
has done in other places, it can do beside us, if like 
earnestness mark Our efforts. “I haven’t time to give 
away tracts,” says some one. Well, but have you the 
means? If so, then forward your order for a number, 
and place them in the hands of some one who can dis- 
tribute them, There are a great many noble-hearted 
brethren and sisters over this land who, while unable to 
pay for tracts, are quite willing to circulate them over 
the country for miles around their homes. You have 
the means, then, and hands are waiting for the tracts. 
May the love of Christ constrain you to send them forth. 

Tracts can go everywhere ; tracts never tire; tracts 
never die; tracts can be multiplied without end by the 
press; tracts can travel at little expense. They run up 
and down, like the angels of God, blessing all, giving to 
all, and asking for no gift in return, They can talk to 
one as well as to a multitude, and to a multitude as well 
a to one, They require no public room to tell the 
story in; they can tell it in the kitchen or in the shop, 
in the parlor or in the closet, in the railway carriage or 
in the omnibus, on the broad highway or in the footpath 
through the fields. They take no note of scoffs, or jeers, 
or taunts. No one can betray them into random or hasty 
expressions, 

Though they will not always answer questions, they 
vill tell their own story twice or thrice, or four times 
over, if you wish them. And they can be made to speak 
wisely and well. They can, in short, be made vehicles 
of all truth, the teachers of all classes, the benefactors 
of all lands, 

Tract distribution greatly furthers the labor of evan- 
gelists, and prepares the hearts of the people to receive 
the truth in the love of it. 

In this way the perfection of evangelistic effort can be 
Tealized, and by the earnest, active, and loving action of 

ristians, by tongue and pen, arrest the attention of 
our fellows to the “great salvation.” Let Christians pay 
for and seatter multitudes of small, cheap, solid, con- 
tlusive tracts, pamphlets, and papers, in the matter of 
Sunteracting infidelity, etc, And let them see that they 


pipes with. Provide them something earnest, vigorous, 
and manly. «3 : 

The Bible is a book of principles chiefly, rather than 
specific commands. It teaches by example as well as by 
precept. Whut, therefore, was enjoined upon Paul 
(Acts 26:18), “To open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God,” etc., is, in a very important and true sense, 
enjoined upon all, Paul was to accomplish his mission 
by preaching the gospel as an apostle of Christ. We 
are to accomplish ours, some of us by preaching the 
same gospel, and others by an equally specific though 
different avocation (the distribution of a tract, it may 
be); and each of us, standing among the lengthening 
shadows of life’s day, and looking back on the vanished 
hours, should be able to say, “ I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith.” 

If the substance of the command is worthy of the 
divine conception, the Janguage is equally worthy of the 
divine utterance: “Turn them from darkness to light.” 
Darkness ‘s sorrow and death, but, truly, the light is 
sweet, and u pleasant thing it is to look upon the sun. 

The shadow of death hovers over the grave and Hades, 


child mind; the fulfilment of each is dependent both on 
the illustration itself and the way it is given. , 

The best sort of illustrations are those containing spir-: 
itual significance directly in themselves; which signifi- 
cance will be felt without words; will not need to be: 
united to the truth to be apparent; in other words, as 
with the best sermons and the best stories, will not need 
‘the moral tacked on at the end.” 

Perhaps the illustrations most commonly used are 
those of an explanatory nature, which introduce or help 
forward the points which follow. Valuable as these are. 
in their place, there is a greater power in the kind lexs 
often used by teachers. We shall all recall the stirring 
influence of some illustration at the end of sermon or 
story, given without a word in addition, which, with that 
word, would have lost some of its power,—and why? 
Because of the moral inherent in the illustration. 

An illustration, of whatever kind, must be a means, 
not an end. However good in itself as an illustration, 
it is nothing by itself. It must always be subservient to 
the truth to be brought out. But are there not illustra- 
tions given so absorbing in description and in detail, that 
the thought to be presented is lost sight of, often seem- 





but heaven is full of light. God dwelleth in the light, 
—God is light. ' 


“‘ Sow in the morn thy seed ; 
At eve hold hot thy hand ; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broadéast it o’er the land.” 





FULL SURRENDER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHN HEERMANN. 
BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, 


My soul, why art thou grieving ¢ 
With thee, sure, all is well; 
Thou hast not ceased believing 
In one Emmanuel. 
In him, if still confiding, 
He every trouble shares 
He sits above, deciding 
About all thy affairs. 


What soul has he forsaken, 
Who gave up all! for him ? 
Think you he can be shaken, 
Or that his eye grows dim ? 
He’s always doing wonders, 
So be not thou afraid ; 
From him no fortune sunders, 
He does what he has said. 


On him thy ventures staking, 
Go on, and trust him still ; 
Thee good will be o’ertaking, 
Escaped all hurt and ill. 
What power can be preventing 
What he has fixed upon ? 
From it there’s no relenting,— 
The thing is surely done. 


He cares for his own glory,— 
This is thy highest good ; 
His angels go before thee, 
Around thy pathway brood : 
There is no use pursuing 
What God has not begun; 
’T would be thy fell undoing,— 
Thyself must be undone. 


Make, then, a full surrender, 
His will thy end and goal ; 
Thy will unto him tender, 
To guide, direct, control. 
No more be thou attempting 
Thy master still to be ; 
But, nothing now exempting, 
Surrender utterly. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





THE POWER OF ILLUSTRATION. 
BY FREDERICA BEARD. 


Every teacher believes in illustrations; most teachers 
believe in object lessons. We have surely come to the 
day of things with words, if not “before” them, and of 
word-pictures, rather than abstract truths. Gladly we 
herald such an advance! But, as with every good thing, 
these may, in the using, become powerless for good, and 
even harmful in effect. 

Let us consider, then, the why and the how. First, 
in the kind of illustration ; second, in the presentation. 





are fresh, live and let live, and pointed, because it is 
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Tilustration has a double mission; namely, to make clear 


_Meless to give skeptics goody-goudy tracts tu light ie.. \ the wuth, aud w hold the interest and attention of the 





ingly by the teacher, and certainly by the children? 

We are reminded of a class where, with one of the Old 
Testament lessons, two-thirds of the lesson-time was de- 
voted to a description of a king, his palace, jewels, etc. 
Doubtless, the object was to interest the children; and 
interest, as an essential in teaching, has often been 
urged. But on what is the interest to be centered ?—~on 
the material or spiritual side of the lesson? The work 
of another class enforces the need of this thought. The 
Christmas story was being taught; the teacher, with the 
most earnest desire to do good, and with care and inge- 
nuity in preparation, used a doll dressed, according to 
Easterh custom, in swaddling clothes, “that the chil- 
dren might better understand about the Babe in the 
manger.” We wondered whether some little one’s ideal 
of the Christ-child would be raised by looking at thé 
doll, whether the intellectual knowledge of and interest 
in the clothes would leave the spiritual impression that 
a picture of the Madonna and child might have left! 

We need to consider what is to be emphasized,—the 
lesson itself, or the incidental surroundings. Here the 
illustration served simply to make clear an object, not to 
throw light on the lesson; thus it could not truly be 
called an object lesson, but was only an object illustra- 
tion, while the thing illustrated was comparatively un- 
important. If the material thought is to be uppermost, 
then object-teaching had better be dispensed with in the 
Sunday-school. x 

In this. lies one of the objections to the use of kinder- 
garten material in the infant class. There is not time 
nor opportunity in the Sunday-school to work out the 
idea through the material by kindergarten methods; so 
it is used with no special significance, and often madeto - 
represent what, in its underlying principle, it was never 
intended to portray. The whole becomes materialized, 
and there is great danger that the play element, and the 
interest in the thing, will obliterate the truth it is in- 
tended to convey. 

Inthe ase of word-pictures, we often find the most 
beautiful and extensive descriptions. One follows after 
another, while the teacher sees clearly what he is lead- 
ing to and preparing the way for. The attractive im- 
ages pass before the child; they bring to mind something 
more remote, and, in imagination, he is gone! Mean- 
while, the point that these descriptions are to make real 
is given, but it falls on barren ground; the brain cannot 
absorb it,—it is already filled ! 

It is impossible for the little child to concentrate his 
thought on one thing, pre-eminently, as the teacher does, 
while other, though minor ones, are presented. He does 
not gauge the relative importance. So with the little 
children, the illustrations must be few, short, and sharp, 
if the thought is to follow and to be of value. There 
needs to be a strong connection, and a vivid and pro- 
gressive relationship of ideas, for an impression to be 
made. 

Illustrations must also be within the experience of 
the children. If anfentirely new grouping of things is 
put before them, they may be puzzled and filled with 
wonderment, and so the mission of the illustration fail, 
Thus one that has served admirably with one set of chil- 
dren, may have to be discarded with another class. In 
any choice, the particular children should first be con- 
sidered. 

Lastly, let us illustrate the good, not the bad,—working 
on positive rather than negative lines. For instance, in 
teaching temperance to children of the primary claxs, 
emphasize the good of temperance, rather than the évil 
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effects of intemperance. We do not mean that the cause 
of drunkenness and its character should not be made 
clear; but pictures of drunkards, wretched homes, etc., 
bring scenes before little ones that they ought never to 
see, and are apt to do harm, If the children come from 
homes or neighborhoods where these things are common, 
then they are all too real; if they do not, then let us keep 
them from the evil in pictures, while we need not lessen 
in the least the training in strong temperance princi- 
ples. The good instead of the sinful, the beautiful 
rather than the ugly, needs to be objectified. 

The influence of a good picture is greater than is some- 
times realized. Now that photographs and other copies 
of fine pictures are so inexpensive, may we not make 
more use of them in the work of illustration ? 

Norwich, Conn. 





PLAN FOR TEACHING THE BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY G. L. DAVIS. 


Some time ago, I read in The Sunday School Times the 
methods used by different persons to teach the books of 
the Bible. In my Sunday-school department, composed 
of children from nine to thirteen years of age, the fol- 
lowing plan proved very successful in teaching them to 
group and learn the names of the books of the New 
Testament. 

I drew, on a Jargesheet of manila paper, a figure repre- 
senting the four points of the compass. This was simply 
a perpendicular and a horizontal line intersecting each 
other. At this point I drew a small circle, placing in it 
N. T. (New Testament). I explained to the children 
the value of knowing the points of the compass, telling 
them how important it was that mariners understand it, 
in order that they might guide their ships aright, and 
thus keep off the rocks, and avoid dangerous places, 

Holding before them the New Testament, I said, 
“ This is to guide and help you, to warn you of danger, 
show you the right path, and how to walk in it; and 
this Book is divided into as many parts as there are 
points of the compass.” On the four lines of the draw- 
ing I then wrote the abreviations for ‘ Historical,” 
“Pauline Epistles,” “General Epistles,” and “Pro- 
phetical.” As we learned the names of the books in 
each group, I placed the initial letter of each around 
the four points. 


the figure of the hand with good results, but felt that 

with a new design the children could more easily learn 

and remember the books ofthe New Testament. 
Metrose, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


“ONE OF THE LEAST.” 


BY 8. JENNIE SMITH. 


Tt was not a very pleasant-looking home, to be sure, and 
yet Catherine shrunk from leaving it that cold winter 
morning. She had a bright fire in the stove, at any rate, 
and outside the wind blew sharply, the frost bit her 
cheeks and poorly-gloved hands, and the world was ex- 
ceedingly cruel. If she could only stay in the house 
instead of going out to sell ciams, how gladly she would 
work for her father! But here he was now with a large 
kettleful that he had just brought from the beach. She 
knew they would soon be opened, and then she would be 
turned out to sell them. She must wander bour after 
hour until every bit was disposed of; for Catherine 
never dared return to the house with clams left in her 
pail. She remembered that she did bring some back one 
day; and she had cause to bear it in mind, poor child! 
for she was severely beaten, and threatened with worse 
punishment, if she ever repeated the offense. It was no 
wonder that she felt hard and bitter toward the people 
in fine homes who turned her from their doors as if she 
were even lower than dumb animal. 

And on this morning in particular, she felt that the 
world was a cruel enemy that she must make a special 
effort to fight against. 

*Olams! clams! fresh clams!” she called, in loud 
tones; and strangers who passed her were surprised at 
the fierce, determined look in her dark eyes. 

“There is some one knocking at the door, mama,” said 
little Elsie Ryder. 





“See who it is, dear.” 
The child obeyed, and returned in a moment with the | 





announcement that Clam Catherine was there, and in- 
sisted on selling them some oars. 

“Tell her we don’t want any.” 

“IT did, and she won’t go.” 

“Then I’ll make ber go,” Mr. Ryder cried, angrily, as 
he threw down his morning paper, and started toward 
the door, “ Where's that dog?” 

Catherine heard the threat, and hastily disappeared 
around the side of the house, 

“ She’s a bad, bold girl,” Mrs. Ryder remarked, when 
her husband came back to the room; “and I wouldn’t 
think of buying her clams,” 

“ Well, I guess not,” 

“ She swears awfully,” Elsie said, in a shocked tone. 

“* She does,eh? Well, you keep away front her, pet; ” 


and then Mr. Ryder forgot Clam Catharine in the col- | 


umns of his newspaper. 

Meantime, the girl had met with a second harsh re- 
fusal, and was trudging along sullenly with her wares, 
From one house after ancther she was turned away, 
Generally, she received only an indifferent ‘“‘No!” but 
more than once the door was slammed in her face as soon 
as it was opened. Yet there were some kind-hearted 
people on Catherine’s route that morning, and, after 
several hours, she managed to dispose of her clams, A 
few of her customers really wanted them, and others 
said: “Oh, take some from the poor child! It’s a cold 
morning for her to go tramping about, and we can use 
them.” One dear old lady even invited her in to warm 
herself, and gave her a cup of hot coffee. 

“Do you attend Sunday-school, dear?” she asked, 
when Catherine started to go. 

On ordinary occasions, Catherine was inclined to an- 
swer such questions in a pert manner. It was nobody’s 
business where she went, she thought; but she was 
softened by the old lady’s treatment, and answered re- 
spectfully enough : 

“T ain’t got nothin’ fit to go in.” 

“Well, now; let me see. I have some clothing up- 
stairs that once belonged to my dear little granddaughter 
who is in heaven,” and the old lady turned a moment to 
wipe awayatear. “ I’ve hoarded them long enough, and 
she was just about your size, only a trifle stouter. Will 
you go to Sunday-school if I give them to you, dear? 
She always went,” 

Catherine hesitated. She wanted the clothes, but she 
wasn’t quite sure that she did care about facing hun- 
dreds of curious eyés in the Sunday-school. As a 
general thing, she would promise readily enough for the 
sake of a little gain, and then would do as she pleased 
about keeping her promise. But it seemed to the girl 
that there was something sacred about this sweet old 
lady whose little granddaughter was in heaven, and she 
felt impelled to speak the truth to her. 

“‘T don’t know,” she answered, doubtfully. ‘“ How 
would it do if I come around for the things on Saturday, 
if I was goin’? ” 

“That will do very well, indeed,” was the answer. 
And, as Catherine took her departure, after expressing her 
thanks for the offer, the old lady added to herself: “ It'll 
be safer, too, seems tome. Perhaps, if she had ’em now, 
her father, who maybe drinks, would sel! ’em for liquor 
before Sunday.” 

Catherine went on her way with a lighter heart. The 
world wasn’t so bad, after all, she was thinking; but, 
alas! for the poor little peddler! The next moment a 
stone was thrown after her by a rough boy, who thought 
it was fun to abuse her. With a very wicked word, she 
picked up a larger stone, and threw it at him. Then 
many other children gathered around; for it was noon- 
time, and they were going home from school. Cath- 
erine and her opponent were getting a supply of stones 
ready for a fierce attack, when some one touched the 
boy on the arm. It was a companion smaller than him- 
self, but one with a bright, brave face. 

“Tf you'll come away with mo, and leave that girl 
alone,” he said, in a low tone, “I'll give you my big 
apple!” 

The children wondered why Tom Hallett so suddenly 
dropped the stones, and went off with Ned Cleaves; but 
few of them knew of the sacrifice made by the little fel- 
low in order to save poor Catherine from further perse- 
cution. It was a trifling act of kindness, but it is just 
such deeds as this that make up the sum of human hap- 
piness. 

The following Sunday, the little girls in Miss Dray- 
ton’s class were intent on their lesson, when one of them 
happened to look toward the door. 

“Oh, my! If there don’t come Clam Catherine!” 
she said, “I wonder what sent ler here!” 

“ Like as not, she’s heard of the entertainment we're 





going to have, and thinks she’ll get a free tok 
marked Lucy Meyer, with a disdainful air. 


“Why, Lucy!” said her teacher, reprovingly. «y. 


ought not to be so harsh in your judgment.” 
** But, Miss Drayton, you don’t know what a bad girl 
Clam Catherine i is,’ 


“Yes; she swears,” said Elsie Ryder, who was in thi, 


class. 
“ And steals, too, I guess,” added another girl. 
“ We never buy her clams,” remarked Fanny Lewis, 
“I wonder where she got those clothes,” said Anni. 
Martin. 
“Suppose you finish your verse, dear,” suggested Mix 
Drayton, 
»,And Annie turned to her Bible, and read : 
Ba. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 


‘these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” 


“ How sweet it is to know that we can serve Christ by 


doing a little good even unto the least,” said Miss Dray. 


ton, impressively, “No matter how poor, or weak, o 
sinful,—they are his; and Christ takes a kindness don 
to them as unto himself. Do you know any one whom 
we might call one of the least this morning?” 
The Jittle girls shook their heads; but, after a mo. 
ment’s serious thought, Nellie Gilway answered softly; 
“ Perhaps—Clam Catherine.” j 


“Yes; I-thifk that Catherine may be the one that j 


Christ bas sent in his place this morning. We may call 
her one of the least; and yet, if we think over the mat- 
ter, I believe we may come to the conclusion that she is 
not so much to blame for her sins as we are for Jesser 
ones. Think of the training she has had. Brought up 
by a hard, cruel fatber, who appears to care nothing for 
her except as she can bring him money, she has bee 
knocked about at home and abroad,—has hardly ever 
received a loving word, What can we expect of her! 
Now compare her lot with yours, my dear scholars, ani 
remember, if you are not always able to buy what she 
has for sale, you can at least speak kindly to the girl 
You can be patient when she insists, for you know that 
she may be severely punished if she should fail to dis 
pose of her clams. 
ought to have a kind word for any onerwho is trying # 
making an honest living, no matter bow. We can } 
firm in refusing to take what we do not need, or cannot 
afford to purchasé; but we can-also be gentle. You 
hot-know what a kind word may accomplish. It mut 
be hard to go from house to house, especially in this 
weather, and be turned roughly away. That, I know,is 
Catherine’s experience. What shall we do now, girls! 
Shall we look coldly upon ber this morning, or receive 
her as one of Christ’s little ones?” 

The scholars had softened toward Catherine while 
Miss Drayton was talking. They looked at the matte 
now in a new light. ‘They had never before thought 
consider her circumstances. She had been to them only 
a very wicked girl, whom they were to studiously avoid 
Presently, Annie Martin said, with hesitation : 

“I’m not allowed to go with her, Miss Drayton.” 

“And papa told me to keep away from her,” added 
Elsie Ryder. 

“TI don’t think we need especially to make a com 
panion of her,” continued the teacher. ‘‘ The cup of cold 
water that Christ speaks of us giving to his little ones 
a very small thing,—it may be a kind word, a smile, a 
offer of a book. I think we could do such things # 
these when we pass the poor child, and not disobey 
home commands either. See; she has been taken # 
Miss Wright’s class, and that little girl on the end of the 
bench has pleasantly offered her a seat. Is there noth 
ing that we can do if we come in contact with Catherist 
to-day ?”’ 

“We can say ‘Good morning, Catherine,’ and leat 
out the ‘Clam,’ ” said Nellie Gilway, seriously, 

“ Or we van mention that we are glad she has come,” 
added Amy Horton. 

“Yes; because she'll learn to do right, here,” Lod 
Meyer observed. 

“Well, I’m going to ask my mama to take Catherin 
clams every time,” said Elsie Ryder, with a determit 
look on her face. “She might as well, for paps j#* 
loves them.” 

“ And so will I,” said Annie Martin. 

Miss Drayton smiled her approval as each schol# 
showed by her words that she was willing to treat 
girl as Christ would have his little ones treated. Hé 
ever, she hoped that they would have no occasio# 
become Catherine’s steady customers, for she had 
thought out a plan that she believed would give the ™ 
a better and happier existence. 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y, 
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LESSON. HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1894.) 





1, July 1.—The Birth Of F@SUS...........+..ss-vvesswssrseersersns anerensanecs Luke 2: 1-16 
2 July 8,—Presentation in the Temple s.................;-00--«sre9 Luke 2 : 25-38 
3. July 15.—Visit of the Wise Men. ........c....00cesssesssenssnnnnes Matt, 2 ; 3-12 
4, July 2.—Flight into Ti cncnenccsercsiccccecscccessscnesessovscconsooeee Matt. 2 ; 13-23 
5, July 29.—The Youth Of TOBUG.........ccceeeeeceee-cceeesesscererseenseeeee ste 2 2 40-52 
¢, August 5.—The Baptism Of TOBUS...........cceceeceeescceseerseeeneeeee AMPK 1: 1-11 
7, August 12.—Temptation Of Jesus...................--ssssserseneeresees Matt, 4: 1-11 
3, August 19.—First Disciples RO ainsetovis<tiagaaineseanos-cecenool John 1 : 35-49 
9, August 26,—First Miracle of Jesus .............. seseosscenrseseseesere OMB 2 3 R-1l 


30, September 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Tempple...........:... 
}1, September 9.—Jesus and Nicod 

12 September 16.—Jesus at Jacob’s Well 
13, September 23.—Daniel’s Abstinence....................rseeereennens 
14. September 30,—Review. 











[Fourth Quarter, 1894.] 
L October 7.—Jesus at N@ZArethr............ececerees ssrsererenseeenees Luke 4 : 16-30 








® October 14.—The Draught of Fishes. Luke 5: 1-11 
3, October 21.—A Sabbath in Capernaum Mark 1 : 21-34 
4, October 28.—A Paralytic Healed Mark #: 1-12 





5, November 4.—Jesus Lord of the Sabbath......... Mark 2 ; 23-28 and 3: 1-5 





9, December 2.—Christ’s Testimony to JobD................000+-.00.Luke 7 : 24-85 
10. December 9.—Christ Teaching by Parables....................+ Luke 8 : 4-15 
11. December 16.—The Twelve Sent Forth. 
12 December 23.—The Prince of Peace. 

13. December 30.—Review. 











OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SAcRED LITERATURE. 





STUDY XIV.—REVIEW. 


The portion of the life of Jesus already studied has been 
seen to divide into three periods: 1. The thirty years of pri- 
vate life, including all that is recorded of his life prior to the 
public appearing of John in the wilderness. This has been 
named the period of growth. 2, The opening events of Christ's 
ninistry, from the appearance of John to the short sojourn of 
Jesus in Capernaum following the first sign in Cana. This 
has been named the period of special preparation. 3. The 
cirly Judean ministry, from the first pawoyer to the with- 
drawal into Galilee through Samaria. This may be called 
the period of the first offering of himself as Messiah in Jerusa- 
lem, and rejection there. _ The review of the work already done 
will best follow this division into periods. 

1. Re-read the narrative of the thirty years. Fix the events 
in mind, using Study titles IV. as helps. Recall the date 
of Jesus’ birth ; the social, intellectual, and religious sur- 
roundings of his. childhood and youth; the hints that are 
given of the all-round growth. Recollecting the apostolic 
emphasis on the fact of the Incarnation rather than on the 
circumstances of it, consider the significance of the recorded 
circumstances as proving the likeness “‘in all points” between 
the Word made flesh and his brethren. 

2. Re-read the narrative of the opening eventsfand fix the 
events in mind, using Study titles VL-IX. as helps. Recall 
John’s message and rite; the interest of the multitudes; 
Jesus’ loyalty to righteousness, and his call and endowment 
as Messiah ; the consequent temptations and victory; the 
testimonies of John; the winning of the first disciples, and 

manifestation of the Messianic glory to them inCana. Mark 
the threefold preparation made thus for Jesus’ public work: 
4 preparation of the people for the kingdom by John; Jesus 
called and endowed as Messiah by God; disciples won and 
confirmed in discipleship by Jesus, The work and the tools 
Were thus ready for him who, having grown from infancy 
through obedient childhood to full godly manhood, had now 
been called to enter on the office for which he had come into 
the world. 

3. Read again the narrative of the early Judean ministry, 
and fix the events in mind, using Study titles X.-XIII. as 
helps. Mark anew the twofold effect of the first public appear- 

ance in Jerusalem,—the Messianic act was challenged by the 
leaders, while “ signs” produced in the multitudes a super- 
ficial belief. These two results conspired to make a con- 
“nuance of Messianic work in Jerusalem impossible,—not- 
Withstanding the interest of an individual like Nicodemus, 
~and showed the unreadiness of the people for their Messiah ; 
hence the work of baptizing in Judea. Recall the “ deliver- 
img up” of John, and the attention of the Pharisees to the 
Popularity of Jesus, which made even the country of Judea 
Wsafe for him; the journey through Samaria, where teach- 
able hearts received a disclosure of truth concerning Jesus, 
tuch as he had been ready to give in Jerusalem had they 
een ready to receive it; his meeting in Galilee with the 
king “belief” which had been offered him in Jerusa- 






made ready for him, presented his claim to his people, and 
was challenged. Next, seeking outside the capital to make the 
people more ready for the kingdom, he was further thwarted. 
Only to individual seekers, and to despised Samaritans, was 
he able to disclose his truth. His own people had refused to 
receive him. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XIV.,SEPTEMBER 30, 1894. 
Third Quarterly Review. 


HOME READINGS. 


M.—Luke 2; 1-16; The birth of Jesus. 
T.—Matt. 2: 1-12. Visit of the wise men. 

W.—Luke 2 : 40-52. The youth of Jesus, 
T.—Mark 1: 1-11. The baptism of Jesus, 
F.—John 1 :35-49. First disciples of Jesus. 
§.—John 3: 1-16. Jesus and Nicodemus. 
S.—John 4: 9-26, Jesus at Jacob’s well. 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 


I. THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


Unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.—Lwke 2 : 11. 





Il. PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 
A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people 
Israel.— Luke 2: 32. 


Ill, VISIT OF THE WISE MEN. 
They saw the young child with Mary his mother, and fell 
down, and worshipped him.— Matt. 2: 11. 
IV. FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in.— 


Psa, 121 : 8. 
Vv. THE YOUTH OF JESUS. 


And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man.—Lwke 2 : 52. 
VI. THE BAPTISM OF JESUS, 


Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.— 


Mark 1: 11. 
VII. TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


“In all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.— Heb. 


4:15. 
VIII. FIRST DISCIPLES OF JESUS. 


We have found the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ.—John 1 : 41. 
IX. FIRST MIRACLE OF JESUS. 
This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 
manifested forth his glory.—John 2 : 11. 
X. JESUS CLEANSING THE TEMPLE. 


Make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise.—John 


2:16. 
XI. JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 


God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever beiieveth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.—John 3 : 16. 

XII. JESUS AT JACOB'S WELL. 

Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst.—John 4 : 14. 

XIII. DANIEL’S ABSTINENCE. 


Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself. 
—Dan. 1: 8. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


1, Topic: The Son Born into the World. 
1. Born of a Woman. 
OUTLINE : 2. Announced by the Angels, 
3. Seen of the Shepherds, 
2. Topic: The Son Recognized by Jews. 
1. Competent Witnesses. 
2. Conclusive Testimony. 
$. Topic: The Son Recognized by Gentiles, 
1. Seeking. 
OUTLINE : {2 Scheming. 
3. Succeeding. 
4. Topic: The Son Protected from Enemies, 
1. Flight into Egypt. 
OUTLINE: {2 Cruelty of Herod. 
3. Settlement in Nazareth, 
5. Topic: The Son in his Father’s House. 
1, At the Feast. 
OUTLINE : {2 In the Temple. 
3. With his Parents. 
6. Topic: The Son Preparing for Service. 
1, The Way Prepared. 
OUTLINE : {2 The People Prepared. 
3. The Son Prepared. 


7. Topic: The Son Defeating Satan. 


OUTLINE : { 





n; and its development in one instance into a genuine faith. 


So the Word made flesh, having grown to the fulness of | 
hood, and been called and exdowed for his work, aud it | 


1. Preparation for Conflict. 
OUTLINE : 12 The Battle in Progress, 
3. The Victory Won, 





8. Topic: The Sén Winning Followers. 
1. Andrew and Another Won. 
OUTLINE : 2. Simon Peter Won. 
3. Philip and Nathanael Won. 
9. Topic: The Son Displaying Power. 
1..A Time of Need. 
2. A Display of Power. 
10. Topic: The Son Asserting Authority, 
1. Exercising Authority. 
2. Confirming Authority. 
11, Topic: The Son Disclosing the Way of Life. 
1. The Sincere Inquirer. 
2. The Candid Disclosure, 
12. Toric: The Son Proffering the Water of Life. 
j 1. The Water of Life. 
(2. The Way of Life. 
13. Topic: The Father’s Servants Honored. 


1. Righteous Purpose, 
OUTLINE : 2. Practical Testing. 
8. High Honors. 


OUTLINE : { 
OUTLINE : { 
OUTLINE: { 


OUTLINE : 





REVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS.' 
Lesson 1.—Superintendent: And the angel said unto them, 


Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all the people (Luke 2 : 10), 


Scholars: Unto you is born this day in the city of David q 


Saviour, which is Christ the Lord (Luke 2: 11). 


Teachers: When the fullness of time came, God sent forth 


his Son, born of a woman, born under the law (Gal, 4 : 4). 


Ali: Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among 


men in whom he is well pleased (Luke 2 ; 14). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent: Now lettest thou thy servant 


depart, O Lord, according to thy word, in peace; for mine eyes 


have seen thy salvation, which thou hast*prepared before the 
face of all peoples (Luke 2 : 29-31). 

Scholars: A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of 
thy people Israel (Luke 2 : 32). 

Teachers: There was the true light, even the light which 
lighteth every man, coming into the world (John 1 : 9), 

Ali: Come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord 
(Isa. 2 : 5). 


Lesson 3.—Superiniendent: And lo, the star, which they 
saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. And when they saw the star, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And they came into the 
house and saw the young child (Matt. 2 : 9-11). 

Scholars : They saw the young child with Mary his mother, 
and fell down, and worshipped him (Matt, 2: 11), 

Teachers: And opening theig treasures they offered unto him 
gifts, gold and frankincense and myrrh (Matt. 2: 11). 

All; God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. 9 : 7). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: Now when they were departed, 
behold, an angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, 
saying, Arise and take the young child and his mother, and 
flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I tell thee: for Herod 
will seek the young child to destroy him, And he arose and 
took the young child and his mother by night, and departed 
into Egypt (Matt. 2: 13, 14). 

Scholars: The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in (Psa, 121 : 8). 

Teachers : The Lord preserveth all them that love him (Psa, 
145 : 20). 

Al); Preserve me, O God: for in thee do I put my trust 
(Psa. 16 : 1). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent; And he went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth ; and he was subject unto them: and his 
mother kept all these sayings in her heart (Luke 2 : 51), 

Scholars : And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man (Luke 2: 52), ‘ 

Teachers: Grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ (2 Pet. 3 : 18), 

Ali: We shall be like him; for we shall see him even as he 
is (1 John 3: 2). . 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent: And it came to pass in those 
days, that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was bap- 
tized of John in the Jordan, And straightway coming up out 
of the water, he saw the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit 
as a dove descending upon him: and a voice came out of the 
heavens (Mark 1 : 9-11). 

Scholars: Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased (Mark 1 : 11). 

Teachers; Beloved, now ave we the children of God (1 John 
3: 2). 

,All; Be ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved children 
(Eph. 5: 1). 

Lesson 7.—Superintenwent ; Then was Jesus led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil (Matt. 4:1). 

Scholars: In all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin (Heb. 4: 15). 

Teachers: Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil (Eph. 6:11). 

All; Blessed is the man that endureth temptation: for when 
he hath been approved, he shall receive the crown of life, 
which the Lord promised to them that love him (Jas. 1 : 12), 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent: One of the two that heard 
John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 





} Nore —Any number of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed 
on single sheets, for convenient use, may be had of the publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. Price, postpaid, 75 ceuts per hundred. 
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brother. He findeth first his own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him,— (John 1 : 40, 41) 

Scholars; We have found the Messias, which is, being in- 
terpreted, fhe Christ (John 1 : 41). 

Teachers : Come and see (John 1 : 46). 

All: We would see Jesus (John 12 : 21), 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: And when the ruler of the 
feast tasted the water now become wine, and knew not whence 
it was (but the servants which had Grawn the water knew), the 
ruler of the feast calleth the bridegroom, and saith unto him, 
Every man setteth on first the good wine; and when men have 
drunk freely, then that which is worse: thou hast kept the 
good wine until now (John 2: 9, 10). 

Scholars: This beginning of miracles did Jesus ian Cana of 
Galilee, and manifested forth his glory (John 2: 11). 

Teachers: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God unto 
you by mighty works and wonders and signs (Acts 2: 22). 

Ali; No man can do these signs that thou doest, except God 
be with him (John 3: 2), 

Lesson 10.—Superintendent: He made a scourge of cords, 
and cast all out of the temple, both the sheep and the oxen ; 
and he poured out the changers’ money, and overthrew their 
tables; and to them that sold the doves he said, Take these 
things hence (John 2 : 15, 16), 

Scholars: Make not my Father’s house a house of merchan- 
dise (John 2 : 16). 

Teachers: Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God ; for to draw nigh to hear is better than to give the sacri- 
fice of fools (Eecl. 5: 1). 

Ali; Holiness becometh thine house, O Lord, for evermore 
(Psa. 98 : 5). 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent: As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: 
that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life (John 
3: 14, 15). ° 
. Boholare; God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life (John 3 : 16), 

Teachers : God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us (Rom, 5: 8). 

All: Much more then, being now justified by his blood, shall 
we be saved from the wrath of God through him (Rom, 5 : 9). 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent : Jesus answered and said unto 
her, If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith to 
thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldest have asked of him, and 
he would have given thee living water (John 4; 10). 

Scholars: Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst (John 4: 14). 

Teachers : Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; ea, come, 
buy wine and milk without money and without price (Isa. 
55 : 1). 

Ali; Give me this water, that I thirst not (John 4; 15). 


Lesson 13.—Superintendent ; Then said Daniel to the stew- 
ard, whom the prince of the eunuchs had appointed over Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah: Prove thy servants, I be- 
seech thee, ten days; and let them give us pulse to eat, and 
water to drink. Then let onr countenances be looked upon 
before thee, and the countenance of the youths that eat of the 
king’s meat; and as thou seest, deal with thy servauts (Dan. 
1: 11-13). 

Scholars: Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not 
defile himself (Dan, 1 : 8). 

Teachers: Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God (1 Cor, 10 : 31). 

Ali: Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (Gal. 6 : 14), 





RECAPITULATION. 


This year of study in the life of our Lord is summarized 
in the general topic, “The Glorious Son of God.” The war- 
rant for such a view is found in the words of John 1: 14: 
“We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father.” The thirteen lessons of the quarter have sev- 
erally illustrated that glory, and the special feature of each, 
as set forth in the quarterly pre-view, and studied in order, 
is herewith presented : 


THE GLORIOUS SON OF GOD. 


1. The Son Born into the World. 

2. The Son Recognized by Jews. 

3. The Son Recognised by Gentiles. 

4, The Son Protected from Enemies. 

5. The Son in his Father’s House. 

6. The Son Preparing for Service, 

7. The Son Defeating Satan. 

8. The Son Winning Followers. 

9. The Son Displaying Power. 

10. The Son Asserting Authority. 
11. The Son Disclosing the Way of Life. 
12. The Son Proffering the Water of Life. 
13. The Father's Servants Honored. 


Lesson 1.—“ The Son Born into the World” was presented 
in three of its many phases. He was (1) Born of a Woman; 
(2) Announced by the Angels, and (3) Seen of the Shepherds, 
who, obedient to the heavenly vision, hastened to Bethlehem 
tw find the new-born babe, 











Lesson 2.—But others saw the babe. Expecially was he 
seen of devout ones at the temple, whither, according to the 
Jaw, he was taken for formal presentation to Jehovah. So 
we beheld “The Son Recognized by Jews.” The devout 
Simeon and Anna were (1) Competent Witnesses; and they 
promptly and publicly bore (2) Conclusive Testimony to the 
Messiahship of Jesus. 

Lesson 3.—Here we found “The Son Recognized by Gen- 
tiles.” Those studions and reverent men of the far East 


came to Jérusalem (1) Seeking. But when their errand be- | 


came known to the authorities, they were met by (2) Schem- 
ing. But they held on their way, led of the Lord, and were 
at the end rewarded with (8) Succeeding. They found and 
worshiped the King whom they sought. 

Lesson 4.—So far, the friends of the newly-born one have 
been conspicuous, but now foes assert themselves openly. 
But we see “ The Son Protected from Enemies.” This pro- 
tection involved (1) Flight into Egypt, whereby the babe 
was placed beyond the reach of Herod and the Jews. But 
the situation displayed the (2) Cruelty of Herod, a promi- 
nent characteristic of his; but it raged in vain, so far as 
Jesus was concerned, and on Herod’s quickly succeeding death, 
the holy family made their (3) Settlement in Nazareth, obe- 
dient to the divine leadings. 

Lesson 5.—The period of early childhood is past, and as a 
boy of twelve years we see “ The Son in his Father's House.” 
With other devout worshipers, he appears (1) At the Feast. 
But after his own kinsmen and neighbors have started home- 
ward, he, charmed with his holy surroundings, still lingers 
(2) In the Temple. But parental authority is not neglected, 
He responds to their call and goes (3) With his Parents, re- 
maining submissive to them in their lowly home. 

Lesson 6.—Another section of time has elapsed, and as a 
man, having reached the age when one might lawfully enter 
the priesthood, he appears on the banks of the Jordan, and 
we see “‘The Son Preparing for Service.” This preparation 
touched three points: (1.) The Way, (2) The People, and (3) 
The Son. All was made ready, and a prepared worker came 
to a prepared work. 

Lesson 7.—His competence for work now needed its severest 
testing. The test came, promptly, powerfully ; but this lesson 
presents “ The Son Defeating Satan.” Here is pictured (1) 
Preparation for Conflict, (2) The Battle in Progress, and (3) 
The Victory Won; and then attending angels minister to 
the Conqueror while his Adversary flees. 

Lesson 8.—Now work begins, and we see “ The Son Win- 
ning Followers,” We see (1) Andrew and Another Won, 
presumably that other being John the evangelist himself ; 
then we see (2) Simon Peter Won, and, from this event, his 


long line of mighty achievements begin to radiate. Then we 





ae 
stands forth (2) Confirming Authority, by appointing igg 
which ultimately would demonstrate his divinity. 

Lesson 11.—An inquirer now seeks him, and, in 
we see “ The Son Disclosing the Way of Life.” Here j, (1) 
The Sincere Inquirer, Nicodemus, who comes alone ang 
night for this interview. He is met, not with ambj 
phrases or discouraging discussions, but with (2) The Cangiq 
Disclosure of truths high as heaven, broad as humanity, aoq 
vital as the soul’s salvatiom 

Lesson 12.—Here the Lord develops an inquirer. We se 
“The Son Proffering the Water of Life” to a woman whos 
most unlikely thoughts were those of a holy life, or a heaven. 
ward aspiration. (1.) The Water of Life, and (2) The Way 
of Life, two views of the one reality, are both made plain, 
As with Nicodemus, so here. Jesus’ fulness of wisdom anj 
love overflow, that his solitary hearer, in each case, may 
receive eternal blessings. 

Lesson 13.—Drawn from an earlier era, and from a fay 
distant land, yet this lesson falls beautifully into line with qj 
the others, albeit they deal directly with the Lord himself 
and his own precious work. In Daniel’s day, and in every 
other day, he who has spiritual discernment will see “The 
Father's Servants Honored.” These servants always display 
(1) Righteous Purpose. They sincerely mean to do Cod’; 
will, They are willing to submit to (2) Practical Testing 
A religion that won’t stand a sharp test is fraudulent. And 
for these servants there are always (3) High Honors, both in 
this life, and in the life which is to come. 

So has the glorious Son of God appeared before us this 
quarter, and dull is the scholar who, with warm and grateful 
heart, cannot say: “ We beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten Son of God.” 





REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Had our Saviour been born in one of the great families of 
the world, it might have seemed to the unthinking that there 
was a measure of correspondence between his earthly rank 
and the great commission he came to fulfil. But when ve 
reflect on the infinite distance between his divine dignity — 
and that of the highest among men, the differences which 
appear so striking to us in the various ranks of society be 
come unworthy of mention; the highest and lowliest of man- 
kind being equally insignificant before one who sprang from 
an infinitely higher parentage than any of our race, Ani 
apart from this, rank is not measured by God as it is by u; 
for the tinsel of outward grandeur is nothing in his sight, tle 
only nobility he recognizes being that of spiritual worth. In 
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seé (3) Philip and Nathanael Won. So began the Church- 
builder’s work. The glorious Son was gathering other sons 
for glory. 

Lesson 9.—He enters social life, and even here we find 
“The Son Displaying Power.” There came in that social 
festive circle (1) A Time of Need; bit the Lord was there, 
and he met it with (2) A Display of Power, and such a dis- 
play as manifested his own glory, and confirmed the faith of 
his disciples. 

Lesson 10.—He enters the temple once more, but this time 
we see “ The Son Asserting Authority.” Those profaners of 
the sacred places are the objects of his just indignation. 
Against them he arises (1) Exercising Authority, and then 





the pure Virgin mother he saw the beauty of soul which 
alone he crowns with heavenly honor, and which made ber 
be favored above all women. Nor must we forget that eve? 
earthly lineage dignified her, in our human sense ; for, though 
a humble villager, she was the daughter of kings. Ths! she 
was poor when chosen by God as the mother of his Soa, 
shows, no less than does the poverty through the life of Christ 
himself, that the King of heaven looks, not at what we ba” 
but at what we are, ; 
The first gleams of morning are no more than sing! faist 
rays shooting up into the night, from a still unseen orb; wT 
so faint and so few that darkness itself appears unconeee 
(heir presence. No more promising were the first sig” 
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the approaching rise of the San of righteousness; for of all 
the thousands of Jerusalem, only two of the very oldest—a 
feeble representative of each sex—were heralds of the dawn- 
ing salvation of God. 

Yet when the light had only touched the summits of the 
esstern hills, and all the world besides lay in the shadow of 
sill unbroken gloom, we see, against the sky, strange figures 
of wanderers from unknown lands bowing before the infant 
Light. Jew and Gentile, all unconsciously, had united in 
foretelling the spread of eternal day over al] lands, Earth, 
to which he had come, knew not the time of its visitation ; 
bat, if it was dumb, the songs of angels proclaimed that 
heaven estimated the wonder aright, and, if no celebrations 
by kings and princes welcomed him whose kingdom was to 
be world-wide, and who was to reign for ever and ever, the 
stars in their courses turned aside to guide his worshipers to 
his presence. 

But the stronger the brightness, the deeper the shadow. 
The flight to Egypt painted in the background of the pic- 
ture. From the first, the Redeemer was to be rejected of 
men,—a man of sorrows, and acquainted with griefs. The 
land of the first. Joseph was, nevertheless, made that from 
which the second—of whom the son of Jacob had been only a 
type—was to rise, as the deliverer of all mankind, not of a 
weak tribe only, from death, and the preparer of all his 
people for an entrance, after a time, to the promised land, of 
which Canaan was only a faint earnest and pledge. 

Then, in the secret bosom of the Nazareth hills, the Hope 
of Israel grew in wisdom as he grew in stature, drinking in 
from the earth and heavens alike the influences needed to de- 
velop in him that perfect divine humanity which was to 
make his words a tree of life, whose very leaves would be for 
the healing of the nations, 

Thirty years passed, and the hour had come for bis solewn 
inauguration at the Jordan, as the Messiah whon? (tod had 
promised. But now again the light which fell on him from 
the heavens was followed by deep shadows,—the gloom of the 
wilderness temptation. Yet from this he emerged victorious, 
his soul girt up to its great enterprise, the choice finally 
made of self-denial and self-sacrifice for the truth, at the 
certain cost, as he knew, of all that makes life dear, and of 
life itself. 

But now came the feeble beginning of that kingdom which 
is one day to cover the earth,—six humble villagers, on 
whom the respectability of the day no doubt looked down, as 
unlearned and ignorant men. From these firstfruits was to 
spread the harvest which would yield a handful of corn on 
the’tops of the mountains, while they of the city woul@be as 
the grass of the field. 

Surely the greatest miracle in Christianity is Christianity 
itself! But miracles suited to the minds of a simple people 
were not awanting. At Cana, the modest water saw its God, 
and blushed. From the humble marriage-feast, his presence 
at which showed that he came to sanctify all the relations of 
life, not to preach asceticism, he leads us to the desecrated 
halls and courts of his Father's house, and teaches, in the 
driving out of all who defiled it, what God demands, alike in 
the house of prayer and in the temple of the heart. 

Then comes the lesson of the necessity of the new birth,— 
that fundamental change in our moral principles which makes 
us find our due place, in filling oursouls with light and spiritual 
glow, from moving in their orbit round the throne of God, 
instead of being, as before, the center from which we view all 
things else. 

At Jacob’s well, the narrowness of a merely national faith 
is forever disallowed, and the worthlessness of merely external 
religion forever proclaimed. It is in the words spoken to a 
lowly woman, frail and fallen, that humanity has found the 
charter of spiritual freedom in all ages since; for it was then 
established that the soul is the true temple and holy of holies, 
and that worship is alone acceptable which has been first 
offered on its altars. 


Bournemouth, England, 





REVIEW TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE LIFE. 


The mightiest influence in the world to-day is Christianity. 
It reaches every continent and island of the sea. For the 
past three months, we have studied its beginnings. We will 
remember that these were not in doctrines, or ritual, or sys- 
\ems of government and of propagandism, but in A Lire. Life 
is the highest power in the universe. And though doctrines, 
‘ystems of polity, and ritual have resulted from the develop- 
ment of this life, yet the Lure is still as necessary as ever. 
Without Him who is the Life, we can do nothing. 

A seed is dropped into the ground where, it would seem, 
that there was nothing congenial. All is dark, damp, dead. 

the power of life turns that soil to woody fiber, green 
leaf, fragrant flower, and luscious fi uit, whose seed for propa- 
fatlng million more is in itself. 


seems uncongenial. But that life has power to change that 
death into life eternal. We do not so much get religion, as 
réligion gets us. If what we get has not germinating, devel- 
oping, perfecting power of its own, it is not all we need. 
History is limited to what has happened ; chemigtry, to the 
few elements of matter in this world and its neighbors. But 
this life has not limit of development. It pervades all time, 
and provision is made for its expansion in eternity. What a 
sequoia gigantea * it will become ! 

We have studied its birth and growth in one personality, 
We have seen its inspired knowledge of the Scriptures, its 
power over all possible vemptation, its lovely attractiveness 
taking men from ordinary human callings, and attaching 
them to the person of Jesus. We have seen the first miracle 
giving man’s sweetest joy a higher zest. We have seen the 
sublime authority with which he cleansed the temple of 
ayarice,—one of the strongest of human passions. And then, 
how he easily taught the most learned man and Lumblest 
woman the sublimest truths within the reach of human 
thought. We have seen him easily Master, Teacher, Wonder- 
worker, everywhere. 

We shall go on another quarter studying this life, where it 
touches the circle of human being so powerfully that it 
always asserts “ 1 came down from heaven ; all power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth.” 

Any one loving life should be absorbed in this, the highest, 
the model, the ideal. 


University Park, Colo. 


REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


To review the lessons of the quarter well from the platform 
requires good preparation beforehand. Hymns should be 
carefully selected, and popufar tunes be chosen. Those who 
are to take part, whether in prayer or otherwise, should be 
spoken to in season, and from the time that the school is 
called to order to the moment that it is dismissed there should 
be no pause or hesitation. Only thus can a quarterly review 
be interesting and profitable. We give below an “ Order of 
Exercises ” for next Sunday, as suggestive of what the super- 
intendent should aim for. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

1, Order. (Do nothing till this has been secured.) 

2. Sing. (All standing.) Take some Christmas hymn. 

3. Short prayer, ending with the Lord’s Prayer, in which 
all unite. 

4. Doors open to admit late-comers. Do nothing till these 
are all seated. 

5. Sing. (Sitting.) “All hail the power.” 

6. Scripture. Isaiah 11; 1-9. Let this be read distinctly 
by the best reader in the school, and from the platform. 

7. Give ten minutes for marking of class-rolls, taking of 
“ offerings,” and necessary class business. 

8. Order again. 

9. Sing. (Standing.) “The light of the world is Jesus,” 

10. Blackboard review. For this there should be placed 
on the board, before the school gathers, the titles, first words 
of golden texts, and wecrds indicating main teachings of the 
lessons. These should then be gone over rapidly, till the 
school shows familiarity with them. We give the follcwing 
as a sample of what should be on the board : 





TITLE. GOLDEN TEXT, TEACHING, 
B. J. Unto you. Peace. 
P. T. A light. Jesus gives light. 
Vv. W.M They saw. Seek—Find. 
F. E. The Lord. God watches, 
¥.d. And Jesus. Children obey. 
| B. J. Thou art. Trinity. 
T. J. In all. Jesus’ sympathy. 
F. D. J. We have. Find. Fetch. 
F. M. J. This. Jesus’ power. 
J.C. T. Make not. Clean hearts. 
J.N, God so. New birth. | 
J.J. W. Whosoever. Living water. | 
aintinkel 





This part of the review ought not to take more than ten to 
twelve minutes. 

11. Sing some hymn familiar to the school. In all these 
hymns, let the chord only be struck on the piano, and the 
school begin to sing at once. To play the tune over first, 
wastes time and loses the attention of the scholars. 

12. Geographical review. (This should, if possible, be 
taken by a fresh leader. A map is needful for this.) The 
places named are Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Egypt, Nazareth, 
Jordan, wilderness, Cana, Sychar. As they are referred to, 
these places should be pointed out on the map by some 
scholar. The places may be called for by questions such as 
“ Where was Jesus born?” “Where did Simeon take the child 


1 Note —The botanical name of the tree more commonly known 





Bo the life divine drops into the soil of sin and death. All 


as ‘the big trees’ of Califoruia.—Tue EbiTos. 


in his arms?” “In what city was the first miracle wrought?” 
“Where did the Master talk with a woman?” etc, Five 
minutes is enough for this exercise. 

13. Historical review. This must be conducted by ques- 
tions addressed to individuals, who have prepared themselves 
beforehand. The following will serve as a specimen of this 
part of the service: “Mr. ——, tell briefly the story of Jesus’ 
birth.” Reply: “Jesus was born in Bethlehem, in accord- 
ance with prophecy. Angels announced this event to shep- 
herds, and sang God’s praises. The shepherds sought and 
found the child, and returned to their flocks rejoicing. They 
told all of what they had seen and heard.” ‘“ Mr. —, tell 
of the presentation in the temple.” Reply: “On the fortieth 
day, Mary presented the child at the temple. Simeon, a 
godly man, and Anna, a prophetess, recognized the child as 
one through whom great blessings were to come to Jew and 
Gentile.” In this way go through all twelve lessons, making 
the questions pointed and the replies brief. Ten minutes 
should suffice for this, 
14. Sing. (Standing.) 
verses. 

15. Picture review. If possible, have a fresh leader. Let 
him show “word pictures,” and the school give title or 
golden text as soon as they see from the picture what lesson 
is indicated. The leader must say in advance whether he 
wants the school to give title or golden text, Thus; “Give 
me the title of this lesson. I see a throng of people in great 
confusion. Fear is depicted on their faces. They are all 
fleeing from one man.” Answer: “Jesus cleansing the 
temple.” If from the above “ word picture” the school does 
not guess the lesson, go on and make it more definite; “This 
one man has in his hand a scourge of small cords.” This 
will surely bring the right response. Again: “See; there is 
a river. By its side stands a man in rough raiment, talking 
to two others. In the distance there is a fourth person, 
Presently the two leave the man who had been talking to 
them, and join the fourth.” Answer: “The first disciples of 
Jesus.” Once more: “Oh, what a number of old men, wise- 
looking and amazed! In their midst a boy, pure in face and 
modest in demeanor. Give me the title of this lesson.” 
Answer: “The youth of Jesus.” “ Now the picture changes, 
I see a well. A man is sitting on the curbstone. He looks 
tired. Presently a woman comes to the well, and they talk 
together. Then more men come up. Give the golden 
text of this lesson.” Answer: “ Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst,” In this way, 
go through as many of the lessons as you have time for. 
Make the pictures brief and vivid. The school will not fail 
to respond or be interested, if this be done in a lively way. 
The pictures can be made more or less obscure, according to 
the intelligence of the schogl. The rule is, the more igno- 
rant the school, the plainer the picture. Ten minutes is 
enough for this part of the service. 

16. Prayer of thanksgiving for the story of such a Saviour. 

17, Sing. (Standing.) “Jesus, Lover of my soul.” 

18, Benediction. 

19. Distribution of books and papers, and farewells of 

teachers and scholars. 


New York City. 


“T love to tell the story.” Two 


REVIEW HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Golden Text.—‘‘ We beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father.” Our golden text is from the 
words of John, the beloved disciple, who saw Jesus day after 
day, who heard his voice, who remembered his words, He 
was a young man then, but when he was old the Saviour’s 
face aud form was a plain memory which he could recall, as 
you can the face of a dear friend from whom you are absent. 
But it was far more than face and voice that John remem- 
bered. He and the other disciples saw his wonderful works; 
the evidence that he was more than the Son of man; that he 
was really the Son of God. What did Nicodemus say sbout 
the works Jesus did, and about God being with him? 8o 
John spoke of his glory that Jesus first manifested at Cana, 
and his disciples believed on him more than ever before. 
They were sure it was the glory of the Messiah, the Son 





of God. 

A Pictorial Review.—If the intermediate department is in 
| @ separate room, as it should be, and you have used the large 
| “ Bible Lesson Pictures,” arrange them all in sight in their 
| order, and you may have a review which will delight the 
| scholars as the scenes are thus recalled, and your questions 
| answered. 
| Jesus’ Birth—What can you tell of the promises of his 

coming? To whom was the promise that in him all the 
| families of the earth should be blessed? With what king of 
Israel was a covenant that his throne should be established 
| forever? The night of Jesus’ birth, to whom was the first 
announcement made? What did the shepherds see and 


‘bear? What were the words of the heavenly chorus? ‘What 
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did the shepherds do as soon as the angels left them? Where 
did they find Joseph and Mary and the young child? In 
what town was the infant Jesus born? In what place was 
Joseph’s house? How came he to leave Nazareth, and be in 
Bethlehem? Can you find anything to imitate in the exam- 
ple of the shepherds? 

Jesus’ Infancy.—U pon what occasion did Joseph and Mary 
bring an offering of two turtle-doves? What aged people 
saw the infant child in the temple? What can you tell of 
Simeon and Anna, and what do you find to imitate in their 
example? Let the scholars tell of the star, the wise men, of 
Herod and his pretense to worship, and the angel-care of the 
little child saved from Herod. 

Jesus’ Youth.—How did the child grow? With what was 
he filled? What rested upon bim? How can any child 
grow strong in spirit, be wise, and have the grace of God 
upon him? Where did Jesus go when he was twelve years 
old? Can you tell the story? What are the first words of 
Jesus recorded in Scripture? What did Jesus mean when he 
said, “about my Father’s business”? Yet how plainly he 
showed that the business his Father had for him to do as a 
boy was to go back with Mary and Joseph, and be a helpful, 
obedient boy, blessing his own home, making loving memo- 
ries for his mother to keep in her heart! Can you do the 
same? All we know of the next eighteen years of youth and 
early manhood, is that he lived in Nazareth, probably learned 
the trade of a carpenter; and we may be sure he was a good 
one, doing fair, honest work, contented at the workbench, 
and in the humble home, and so went on to the years of 
more active work for God. What are the words of that 
golden text which tells of “favor with God and man”? 

Jesus’ Bavtism.—By whom was Jesus baptized? Where? 
Why? What rested upon him as he prayed? What did 
the Father say which proved that Jesus was really the beloved 
Son of God? Where did the Spirit lead Jesus? When 
tempted by Satan, with what words did Jesus silence him? 
Why can we feel sure, when we are tempted, that Jesus will 
help us to overcome temptation ? 

Jesus’ Public Work.—Who were Jesus’ first disciples? 
What isa disciple? What can we imitate in the new dis- 
ciples, as each called others to come and see and know Christ ? 
How many of these disciples were brothers? The first ap- 
pearance of Jesus and his disciples together was at a social 
gathering ; where was it, and what the occasion? Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, was there, and seemed at liberty to 
direct the servants. When the wine gave out, what did Jesus 
do? He thus blessed the home and the friends who had 
come to the marriage of the young people, and showed how 
he will always come wherever invited. Never a home or a 
heart but he will answer the call, Come and abide. When 
Jesus went to the temple, not long after the wedding at Cana, 
what did he find going on in its courts? How did he show 
his anger? When did his enemies prove that they remem- 
bered it against him? 

Jesus’ Words with One Hearer—Who came to Jesus at 
night? What did Jesus tell him was the the reason that he, 
the only begotten Son, came to earth? What Old Testa- 
ment story, which Nicodemus knew so well, did Jesus use to 
teach him of salvation? If all the Bible should be lost but 
one verse, which verse could tell of God’s love, and how to 
be saved? Who was the one hearer Jesus taught as he 
passed through Samaria? What did he tell her of living 
water, and how to worship God truly? When she knew that 
it was Christ who talked with her, what did she do to have 
others know him? What have we learned of Jesus Christ 
the Saviour of the world? How many names have we found 

applied to him? When you think of his birth, his child- 
hood, his baptism, his blessed presence, his teachings that are 
all for you and me, as well as for those who heard his voice 
and saw his face, can you say, with John: “ We beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father? ” 
~ Characters we have Studied.— While the life of Christ is the 
main subject of our study, a pleasant exercise may be made 
from the different characters as related to him in our quar- 
ter’s lessons. They may be mentioned by the scholars, and 
their estimate given of each, not forgetting Daniel, an Old 
Testament illustration of obedience to New Testament pre- 
cepts of correct living. 


Louisville, Ky. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


BY JULIA E. PECK. 


LESSON PLAN. 


The thought for emphasis: “ A Saviour which is Christ 
the Lord.” 
Review, perhaps more than once, our memory verse (Isa. 
9: 6), in connection with our golden text for to-day. 
Present these lessons on the life of Christ as a whole, a 
continuity, guiding the children to recite these events in 
their proper order. 


of simplicity, postpone a review of “ Daniel’s Abstinence” 
until our next temperance lesson. 


MATERIAL NEEDED. : 

All the pictures used during the quarter,—one for each 
lesson, if possible. : 
A large wap of cotton cloth, showing in outline—charcoal 
drawing—Galilee; Samaria, and Judea, on which the chil- 
dren may pin the colored stars cut from paper, taking care to 
use the same colors with which we previously indicated the 
different cities, To make the map still more attractive, have 
a collection of small pictures or figures cut from paper, which 
the children may fasten on the map as they recite. For in- 
stance, a group of white lambs, to remind us of the “ shep- 
herds watching their flocks by night; ” a camel, or gold star, 
for the story of the wise men; a white or silver dove for the 
baptism lesson ; a fox to mark the wilderness, etc. 


REVIEW AND APPLICATION DEVELOPED, 


Hang all the pictures in sight of the class, and, while put- 
ting them up,—rather slowly,—listen to the comments of the 
children as their favorites come to view ; for, in these com- 
ments, they will unconsciously reveal both the points or 
applications which failed to reach them, and those which 
made a deep impression. 

The children, upon seeing all the pictures at once, may 
clamor for stories about the chariots and horses. 

We must wait, because there is a song to learn first which 
will help us in our lesson : 


“In another land and time 
Long ago and far away, 
Was a little baby born 
On the first glad Christmas day. 


“ Words of truth and deeds of love 
Filled his life from day to day ; 
So that all the world was blest 
On that first gla@ Christmas day.” 


—Eleanor Smith's “ Songs for Little Children.” 


Perhaps you can tell me about this baby who lived in the 
“faraway” land? Someone, who has been helping,may come 
and find the picture of the babe lying in a manger, and tell us 
about the first glad Christmas day, not forgetting to speak of 
theshepherds. Allow thechild who tells the story to hold the 
picture while he talks, and, afterward, to have the privilege 
of passing it, 

After the teacher speaks about the strange land, of which 
our map is a sort of picture, show the children its direction 
from us,—all pointing east,—and try to give some idea of the 
long distance by telling of people who have traveled there 
“on purpose to see the place where our Lord was born.” 

Had the prophets ever spoken of this babe who would come? 

God taught the prophets that this babe would grow to bea 
wonderful King, greater than all the kings on earth. You 
may tell what one of the prophets had said. 

Teach Isaiah 9 : 6. 

When the babe was old enough to be taken from his home, 
the mother wished to go to the temple and give thanks 
for—— ? 

You may trace the long journey on the map, and tell me 
all that happened in the temple. 

Here is a picture of some camels; there is a bright star in 
the sky. Some one would like to hold this picture while he 
tells about the wise men, the star, and the beautiful gifts, 

Once this holy babe was in great danger. There is a story 
about a cruel king, and a long journey by night. Who can 
tell it? 

The remaining lessons will be more difficult to review, be- 
cause they are more abstract, and present less of the dramatic 
element. We can overcome these difficulties in a measure, 
and simplify, by arranging our topics under the head of the 
“words of truth and deeds of love” spoken of in our song. 
We will sing our song again, and stand while singing. The 
children will remember the “deeds” of Jesus more clearly 
than the “words.” For a climax, reserve the “ words of 
truth” which Jesus spoke to Nicodemus, 

These words are in our Bibles. Jesus spoke them to us as 
well. We will learn so perfectly that we shall never forget : 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, bu: 
have everlasting life.” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 





REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Trwes.—When was Christ born? When did he first 
attend the passover? When did he enter on his public 
ministry? Who was then emperor of Rome? 

2. Piaces.— Where was Christ born? Whence came the 
wise men? Where did the Holy Family go to escape from 





To preserve the sequence of the lessons, and for the sake | 


Herod? What events of Christ’s history thus far took place 


ee 
did the temptation occur? Where was the first disciple wog) 
the first discourse spoken? the first miracle wrought? Whe 
was Christ’s boyhood spent ? 


Simeon? Nicodemus? Archelaus? Simon? Nathanael? Why 
said, “Give me this water”?, “Thou art a teacher com, 
from God”? “What sign shewest thou?” “Come ang 
see”? “There cometh one mightier than I after me”? 

4. Events.—How many separate events in the life of 
Christ have we studied? What was the first? the second? 
third? etc. What event showed God’s care of his Son? 
What was the first miracle? What-was the first tribute tg 
the Saviour? Who were the first disciples? Where was the 
first journey? the second? the third? the fourth? Wha 
was the first reform Christ worked? the first enemy he en. 
countered ? What are his first recorded words? Wha 
events showed Christ’s willingness to teach a few? In what 
events did God most signally bear witness to him ? 

5. Docrrive.— What light have you got during the quarter 
on the doctrine of the Incarnation: why it was? its reason. 
ableness? What are some of the proofs of Christ’s divinity 
you can derive from these lessons? How do these lessons 
illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity? What bearing have 
any parts of them on the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Bible? From these lessons, what do you conclude about the 
existence and work of Satan? What light have the lessons 
shed on the doctrine of the atonement ? 

6. Tgacuines.—(In connection with the answer to each 
question, give the incident or saying on which the answer is 
based.) How should temptation be resisted? What is the 
attitude of Christianity toward merrymaking? How far 
should secular and religious matters be mingled? What is 
meant by the new birth? In what way must God be wor. 
shiped? What is the way to find Christ? How may we 
win disciples for the Master? How is Christ’s boyhood a 
model? Why must baptism and belief go together? What 
kinds of desires find in Christ their satisfaction ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, What was the angels’ song at Christ’s birth? 2. What 
was Simeon’s song when Christ was brought to him? 3. 
What said the wise men when they came to Jerusalem? 
4, What saying of the prophet was fulfilled in Christ’s going 
down to Egypt? 5. What are the first words Christ said, 
that are recorded?. 6. What words sounded from heaveo 
when Christ was baptized? 7, What did Christ say, whea 
Satan tempted him to worship him? 8. With what words 
did John the Baptist point out Jesus asthe Messiah? 9% 
What did the governor of the feast say, when he tasted the 
wine that Jesus had made from water? 10. What did Christ 
say when he drove the money-changers from the temple? 
11, What were Christ’s first words to Nicodemus? 12. What 
did Christ tell the woman of Samaria about God, and the 
way he is to be worshiped? 13, What words of Christ w 
Nicodemus sum up the whole gospel story ? 
Boston, Mass. ; 





QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 

1, What has this quarter’s lessons taught concerning the 
early life of Jesus? 2. By what remarkable experiences did 
he enter on his ministry? 3. What were the first acts of his 
ministry? 4, What later acts were remarkable? 5. What 
characteristic of Jesus has most impressed you this quarter? 





HINTS FOR REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


The first twelve lessons of this quarter are all of the story 
of Jesus. They are from the four Gospels, but they are of 
the one Saviour. They cover a range of some thirty year 
They tell of the life and the works and the words of Jesus 
They have teachings for us all. 

These lessons show in perspective: 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
I, HIS INFANCY. 
Lesson 1. Beginning of Life. 
Lesson 2. Beginning of Worship. 
Lesson 3. Beginning of Honors. 
Lesson 4. Beginning of Hostility. 

Il, HIS YOUTH AND MANHOOD. 
Lesson 5, Beginning of Responsibility. 
Lesson 6. Beginning of Recognition. 
Lesson 7. Beginning of Trials. 

Lesson 8. Beginning of Mastership. 


Ill, PUBLIC MINISTRY. 
Lesson 9. Beginning of Wonder-working. 
Lesson 10. Beginning of Authority-exercising: 
Lesson 11. Beginning of Instruction. 
Lesson 12. Beginning of Evangelizing. 
1 NoTE.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magssi0® 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, 


blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut 





at Jerusalem? at Cana? in Samaria? at Bethabara? Where 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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3. Persons.—In connections with what events have q 
learned about Mary? Joseph? angels? Who was Ann) 
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The applications of these twelve lessons may be 
shown in this light : i 

TEACHINGS FOR EVERY CHILD OF GOD. 

L IN INFANCY. 

Lesson 1. Babyhood interests heaven and earth. 
Lesson 2. There is a place for the little ones in worship. 
Lesson 3. A child’s influence reaches beyond the home. 
Lewon 4. God’s dear ones have human enemies. 


Il, IN YOUTH AND MANHOOD, 
Lesson 5. Youth must seek God's guidance. 
Lesson 6. God will honor those who serve him. 
Lesson 7. Those best disposed must fight temptations. 
Leson 8. He who would lead aright will have followers. 


Ill, IN OPEN MINISTRY. 


Lewon 9. Power from God ought to be used for others. 

Lesson 10. Authority from God ought to be used against sin. 

Lesson 11, Knowledge from God ought to be used in teach- 
ing others. 

Lesson 12. He who knows the right way ought to point it to 
sinners, 


Every child of God ought to be like Christ; ought to 
represent Christ; ought to be a minister of Christ to those 
about him, near and far. 

The thirteenth lesson ‘of the quarter, while not directly 
connected with the other twelve, shows the need and tke 
power of Personal Character; and no child of God can be 
himself, or do his work, or live for Christ, without that pos- 
session. In this sense, all the thirteen lessons are in accord 
in their teachings. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


MESSAGES TO FELLOW-WORKERS. 


Sunday-school superintendents, like pastors, some- 
times have occasion to send special messages to their 
fellow-workers, by way of cheer, reminder, or outline of 
new work. Perhaps it is included in the quarterly or 
annual report as a letter; perhaps it is distributed as 
leaflet or little book; perbaps it is a personal letter by 
mail, Methods of expression and distribution are un- 
limited. Each message must be suited to the need,.of 
course; yet suggestions may be received from the forms 
tiséd by successful superintendents. al 

The Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, secretary of the New 
Jersey Sunday-school Association, made a “ brief analy- 
sis of a teacher’s duty,” at one time, for the teachers of 
a Sunday-school of which he was both pastor and super- 
intendent, It was in letter form, beginning by acknowl- 
edging the interest they were taking in the work to which 
the Lord had called them, and their desire to discharge 
aright all the duty belonging to their position as teachers 
in the school, They were urged to “take up each point 
thoughtfully and prayerfully,” and to answer to them- 
selves these questions: ‘ How much of this am I doing 
already? What more can Ido? Where may I look for 
help?” Then followed the analysis of 


A TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


I. You are responsible for the filling of your place in school. 

Therefore: (1) Be present every Sunday. (2) Come a little 
ahead of time. (3) If you cannot come, provide a substitute. 
(4) If you cannot find a substitute, notify the superintendent in 
season, 

II. You are responsible for the teaching of your class, 

Therefore: (1) Study your lesson. (2) Attend the teachers’- 
meeting. (3) Study your scholars, (4) Learn the art of ques- 
tioning. (5) Get your scholars interested. (6) Make sure that 
every lesson is learned. 

III. You are responsible for the management of your class. 

Therefore: (1) Be loving, patient, and firm. (2) Keep your 
cless busy. (8) Help them to obey the rules. (4) Help them 
to take part in the singing and other exercises. (5) Help them 
to love each other, 

IV. You are responsible for the pastoral care of your class. 

Therefore: (1) Be each scholar’s friend. (2) Study his char- 
‘eter. (3) Learn about his home life. (4) Follow him up 
vhen absent. (5) Help him to know, love, and confess, Jesus. 
(6) Help him to grow in grace. (7) Pray for him diligently. 

V. You are responsible for your place in the general work of 
the school. 

Ther.fore: (1) Endeavor to increase the membership of the 
thool, (2) Teach your scholars the duty of systematic giving. 
(3) Attend the teachers’ business meetings, and perform cheer- 
fully any work that may be assigned you there. (4) Uphold 
the ringed of the superintendent, (5) Co-operate with all 

oticers, 


To his fellow-workers,—or, as he calls them, “ Lovers 
of Sunday-school Work,”—Mr, J. RB. Pepper, super- 
ltendent of the “First Methodist Sunday-school,” of 

phis, Tennessee, bas distributed a little paper-cov- 


for their stimulus many points, both of theory and ex- 
perience. He writes: “I have found it useful in my 
local work. The matter contained in the book covers 
plans I have used in our Sunday-school for several years. 
In fact, the little book is just about a reflex of the work 
of that school.” It was not published for general sale, 
or for money-making. However, any one requesting a 
copy of Mr. Pepper, should not neglect to share the cost, 
if he is willing to send these messages to other fellow- 
workers than those in hisown school. Of these “‘ Quiver 
Tips,”—often oddly expressed, but always to the point, 
—a large proportion emphasize the teacher’s duty or set 
forth his opportunity, One of these messages, in the 
form of “ Parallel Paragraphs for the Teacher,” is a 
series of analogies from the secular teacher, who must 
“stand an approved examination” on text-books, is 
“ glad to have such helps as conventions, institutes, and 
teachers’-meetings,” will “study character as well as the 
text-book,” will not allow his scholars to hold text- 
books in their hands during recitation, will “not think 
of beginuing a lesson without perfect order and atten- 
tion,” will find the cause of absences and report to 
parents, and will always be punctual in attendance. 
“Should the Sunday-school teacher, who is under the 
direct command of his Lord, have a lower ideal?” is the 
thought throughout. The same idea reappears in a 
paragraph entitled 
A QUESTION [ok SCHOOL. 

What ought to be done with a teacher who habitually reaches 
school after the exercises have commenced ; who never looks to 
see whether scholars have books to read and sing from ; never 
insists on every member taking part.in the exercises ; is never 
greatly troubled about absentees who appear on his record 
Sunday after Sunday; never visite new scholars, or becomes 
acquainted with their parentg? What ought to be done with 
him ? 


Besides special appeals for fidelity to the “ teachers’- 
meeting,” and the ‘teachers’ prayer-meeting,” held be- 
fore Sunday-school, there is a list of thirteen numbered 
items, of which these are specimen paragraphs, under 
the heading 

TO BE KEPT IN THE TEACHER’S VEST POCKET. 

If you are going to be absent, don’t fail to notify the superin- 
tendent. 

If you are going to be present, don’t fail to be there before 


.any of your scholars. 


If you are géing to really teach, somebody ié really going to 
learn something, and that means that you are really going to 
study something. 

If you are going to hold your classes regularly, you must 
hold yourself regularly and iuterestedly in the work, 

Time has passed when a few minutes’ sleepy Saturday-night 
study will hold bright girls and boys. 

If you have each scholar’s photograph impressed on the soft 
tablet of your heart, you will right often look over the album, 
and if any are absent, you will specially ponder their features 
and communicate with them in some way. 

If any of your scholars are sojourning, or you are away dur- 
ing the summer, you can open the sweetest treasury of their 
nature by presenting them constantly a picture of your heart 
“on ordinary writing-paper.” And when tae “harvest home” 
comes on in the ripening fall, you will have your well-rounded 
shock of many sheaves, compacted together and ready to be 
gathered into the great granary. Try it. 


In another place there are three pages of “ oughts” 
for four classesof fellow-workers in succession,—officers, 
teachers, scholars, and parents; and on another page 
these proofs that all 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

WORKERS GREATLY 
NEED 
SPUNK. 


It is a good old-fashioned word. 

It has a big backbone in it. 

It has fire in its marrow. 

It starts to do it, and does it. 

It bores through walls of difficulty. 
It knocks down stubborn obst 
It says Clear the track, and it clears, 

It burns late and early oil if necessary. 

It seta its standard high. 

It works hard to reach it. 

It.is what every Sunday-school worker needs, 
It is worth cultivating. 

It grows by constant exercise. 

Do all officers and teachers possess it ? 

If not, do they really want it ? 

Not much can be accomplished without it. 





Not the least important message to fellow-workers is 
this on 
THE WEATHER TEST. 
This is eminently a day of testa. 
That which does not stand the test is discarded at once, 





wed book of eighty-four pages, in which he Las gathered 


To stand uw test means previous forecast. 


A life without a plan, like a ship without a rudder, is bound 
for the port of ‘* Nowhere.” : 
Permanent results surely follow intelligent earnestness, as 
reaping is the aftermath of sowing. 
Character is revealed by our sticking qualities. 
It is easy to stick when circumstances make it easy. 
A Sunday-school officer, teacher, or scholar, who remains at 
home just because it is hot in summer or cold in winter, will 
he of little value when “ the south wind blows softly.” 
Those who stand by the ship in all weathers are the priceless 
ones. 
If a school had to depend upon fair-weather attendants only, 
it would nftan disintegration very soon. 

Blessed are those workers and scholars who can be looked 
for as certain as the hours are marked off on the great tower 
clock. 


The fourteen hundred members of his Bible class— 


workers by the Hon. John Wanamaker, in the famous 
Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-school of Philadelphia, 
He has many ways of unifying and intensifying their 
zeal, For example, every year,on Labor Day, they 
gather at his country residence at Chelten Hills, just out 
of Philadelphia, for rambles, rides in hay-wagons, games, 
athletic contests, Boys’ Brigade drill, and other enter- 
tainments, closing with open-air services,—this year the 
speaker being the Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, of Lon- 
don. Lunchéon is served to all. The officers and 
teachers of Bethany remain in the evening, and have w# 
conference, after supper, with the superintendent, con 
cerning the work of the next fall and winter. 

The social element of success, however, is only one. 
Mr. Wanamaker has often made use of the method of 
sending letters to these fellow-workers, urging upon 
them both personal religion and personal work. Out of 
many messages, the following letter may be selected to 
indicate their earnestness. It was written from his home 
late at night, and a copy was sent to each member of his 
class. It began, “ My dear friend ; ” and, after referring 
to the evening’s lesson, and talk “ about how one person 
could get another to find a blessing from God,” and the 
feeling afterward Jaid upon him to send to each a “ per+ 
sonal note,” he spoke to each “ as a saved soul,” pointed 
to the fact that God will work with any one in bringing 
souls to the Saviour, and made this appeal : 


I want now to ask you to settle your mind and heart on 
some particular person to pray for and work with, and not give’ 
up until that person is converted. Your help isin God. He 
will put thoughts into your heart, ways into your mind, and 
words into your mouth. He will tell you when to be sileat 
and only pray and show your concern. 

If you once have the joy and sweet pleasure of bringing one 
soul to Christ, you will be hungry to get another. Do not 
argue, do not be rebuffed ; be patient and gentle, and keep on 
with a prayer in your heart, and drop a good word here and 
there as you go along,—an invitation to meeting, to the class; 
take your friend to the pastor, or your teacher, for a little talk. 
If discouraged, go yourself, and pray with your pastor or 
teacher. Persevere ; it isan undying soul you are laboring for, 
and any angel would come down from heaven, if such could 
be, to do the very work you have the opportunity todo. Ob, 
what a pleasure it will be to you to have some new-born soul 
beside you at the next supper of the Lord! If you would like 
to write to me and tell me whom you have chosen to labor for, 
and will ket me ‘remember you in prayer, I will be very glad. 
If you wish me to advise with you in any way, let me know, 
and do not fear that-your letter or. visit will take too much 
of my time. Do not put offa singie hour. Hearts grow harder 
aud colder every day, and eternity is near. 

God bless you every moment, and your home also. 

Yours in the hope of heaven, and to win our friends to go 
with us, . 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 

Your teacher, 


The first ‘ General Secretary ” of Sunday-school work 
in the Reformed Church of the United States,—the Rev. 
Dr. R. F. Miller,—in beginning his work this year has 
prepared various messages to pastors, to officers and 
teachers, and to Sunday-school scholars, issued as printed 
leaflets for free distribution. “‘ Greetings to the Sunday- 
school Officers and Teachers of the Church,” in four 
pages, form “ An open letter to be read in the teachers’- 
meeting.” Beginning with the address “ Dear fellow- 
workers,” there are salutations of grace and peace, con- 
gratulations on faithful work, a statement regarding the 
new office to which he has been chosen, and several 
points under the two headings, “ How we will help you,” 
and “‘ How you can help the general work.” One of the 
concluding paragraphs will indicate the tone of all. 


Finally, brethren, in our common work let us remember that 
the Sunday-school worker has tbe four best things to encourage 
him, and to make his efforts most fruitful and blessed. He has 
the best material,—the children with hearts and minds impres- 
sible as wax or clay in the hands of an artist; the best tool to 





work with,—the Bible; the best helper,—the Holy Spirit, with- 


called ‘ The Bible Union ”’—are looked upon as fellow- * 
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out whose aid we can do nothing; the best result,—the salva- 
tion of the soul and the molding of character into the likeness 
of Jesus Christ. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—<—>—__—— 








LARNED’S NEW HISTORY* 


Somebody once asked Frederick Maurice how he man- 
aged to achieve the amount of reading showp in his 
works, especially his History of Philosophy. ‘“ By never 
reading abstracts or abridgements,” was bis reply. Yet 
people will read abstracts and abridgements, and com- 
pilers have their uses no less thanauthors. Mr. Larned, 
of the Buffalo Public Library, has undertaken a task of 
this sort which is paralled only by Coquelin’s similar 
French compilation from the Political Economists. 
There is room for differences of opinion as to its method 
and expediency. A good encyclopedia of history is 
greatly needed in our language. Even such as Wilhelm 
Herbst has made of modern history for the Germans, 
would be a boon. But such a book might be better made 
by a freer method than that of extracts from various 
authors, none of whom wrote with such a use in view. 
The best skill in selection and omission cannot but re- 

' gult in often giving useless details, or failing to find room 
for really important facts. Take, for instance, Mr. 
Larned’s short extract on the Eddas, It is quite correct 
as far as it goes, but the reader who consults it will get 
no adequate idea of what the Eddas are, and none at all 
of the peculiar origin and significance of the elder Edda. 
So also the plan is defective in being confined to the his- 
torical literature of our own language. Rich as that is 
in historical works, original and translated, it by no 
means covers the whole field of history in a satisfactory 
way, and should have been supplemented from the his- 
torians of the Romance, the Teutonic, and the Scandi- 
navian literatures. 

Accepting the method of the work, it is impossible to 
deny Mr. Larned praise for the skill and the industry 
of his procedure. He certainly has done a vast amount 
of reading, either personally or by proxy, and has made 
his excerpts carefully. He has not been so overmastered 
by his method as to exclude short original articles on 
‘minor topics; and at the proper place he has inserted a 
large number of important documents,—charters, consti- 
tutions, and the like,—which are hardly accessible to 
the general reader elsewhere. Thus on pages 511-610 
are given the modern constitutions of various nations, 
from the Argentine Republic to Venezuela. The brief 
statement on that of England should have been enlarged 
from Mr. Gladstone’s article on the Cabinet in the North 
American Review. The three volumes cover the alpha- 
bet to Nibelungen Lied. 

Some oversights are to be noticed, one of the strangest 
being the Blue Laws of Connecticut. This impudent 
forgery by Parson Peters constantly turns up in our 
newspapers, although it has been sufficiently exposed by 
Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, Professor Johnston, and 
other historians, Yet there is no reference to this 
apocryphal code, either under the proper heading or in 
the article on Connecticut. The article on the Cathari 
gives no reference to Mr. Lea’s great work on the Inqui- 
sition, which contains the fullest account. The maps 
generally are very good, but that which professes to give 
the ethnography of Europe mixes linguistics and poli- 
tics with ethnography. On the whole, however, the book 
is a valuable addition to our works of reference. 





The Money-of the Bible. By George C. Williamson, D. Lit., 
Memb. Num. Soc. Lond., ete. fin the series By-Paths of 
Bible. Knowledge.) (8vo, illustrated, pp. 96. Chicago 
and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.) 


Numismatics, the coin-collector’s science, may be a 
dryasdust name to the people, but it has nevertheless 
evolved some special points of knowledge almost indis- 
pensable to the Sunday-school teacher or other Bible 
student. Thirty years ago, James Ross Snowden issued 
an unpretentious but useful little volume on The Coins 
of the Bible, and its Money Terms, There has been 
progress in numismatic science since then; and now, in 
the valuable series of By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, 
comes a handy volume, by an accomplished English 
numismatist, George C. Williams, on The Money of the 





* History for Ready Reference and ical Reading : From the 
Best Hisiorians, Biographers, and Ppest ists, their own Words ina 
Complete System of History ior all Uses, extending to ali Countries 
and Subjects, and re nting for both Readers and Students the 
Better aud Newer Literature of History in the English Language. 
By J. N. Larned, President American Library Association With 
Numerous Historica: Maps from Original Svudies and Drawing~ by 
Alan ©. Reiley. In Five Volumes. Vols. L.. Il., and ILL 4to, pp. 768%, 
Zxxil ; 769-1564; 1505-2353, id, Mass.: The C. A. Nichois Co 


Bible. The book is much more complete, and enters 
more fully into a discussion of Bible moneys, than the 
simple little chapters of Mr. Snowden’s. It is, however, 
sufficiently succinct and readable to be, with its numerous 
illustrations, a convenient and valuable handbook for 
the people, as well as a trustworthy book of reference 
for more advanced students. Two points demand 
special mention. Mr. Williamson is of the opinion 
that the Jewish silver shekel was coined in the time of 
Ezra, instead of that of Simon Maccabseus. In this he 
differs from the opinion which has for many years pre- 
vailed. The copper shekels of Simon certainly resemble 
the silver shekels so closely in their characteristics that 
it is a question whether the two could-have been pro- 
duced three hundred years apart. Mr. Williamson hangs 
his argument largely upon the slender thread of Ezra 
7: 16-18. He also counts upon the dates 1-5 as being 
the years of the reign instead of the years of the coinage, 
as Madden held. The second point is upon the “ widow’s 
mite,” which he thinks was a coin struck by the Macca- 
bean ruler, Alexander Janneus. His principal reason 
for believing that the “ mite” was not the Greek lepton 
is the fact that the people were not permitted to bring 
any but Jewish coins into the temple precincts. It is 
true, they were not so permitted for tribute or taxes, but 
it is a fair question whether the widow might not have 
been so permitted in the case of her voluntary offering. 
The late curator of the United States Mint cabinet, 
William Ewing Du Bois, held, as does his successor, 
that the mite was the Greek lepton, largely because the 
New Testament says that the mites were lepta,—and for 
other reasons. The question may fairly be regarded as 
an open one, although the author’s insistence that the 
little copper coin of the Maccabean ruler was what the 
Synoptists meant by a “lepton” seems premature. A 
noteworthy feature of the book is the frontispiece: In 
this are shown relief facsimiles, in white metal and 
bronze, of some principal Bible coins, including the 
shekel of the false Messiah, Simon Bar Cochab. 


Beacon-Lights of Patriotism ; or, Historic Incentives to Virtue 
and Good Citizenship. In Prose and Verse, with Notes. 
Dedicated to American Youth. By Henry B. Carrington, 
U.8.A., LL.D., author of The Battles of the American 
Revolution, Indian Operations on the Plains, . Crisis 
Thoughts, etc, (12mo, pp. 442. Boston: Silver, Burdett 
& Co.’ Introductory price, 72 cents.) 


The good purpose of teaching our young people a 
sincere and intelligent devotion to their country has 
controlled the preparation of this excellent book of se- 
lections, equally fitted to serve as a reader or speaker in 
school, or a welcome addition to any American boy’s 
library. General Carrington finds the roots of true pa- 
triotism in the Old Testament, and devotes his first part 
to that, taking selections and pictures by modern writers 
in prose and verse. Next come classic pictures from 
Rome, to the neglect of Greece. Surely, Marathon, 
Thermopyle, Salamis, and Platea, are still ‘‘ words to 
conjure by.” Then England follows, considered espe- 
cially with reference to America ; and the last nine parts 
deal with successive phases of our own history, concluding 
with the Columbian Fair. The selection generally is 
quite admirable, and some pieces of great interest will 
be new to young readers. One of these is “ High Tide 
at Gettysburg,” by William H. Thompson, of Georgia. 
There is no reference to the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876, which certainly was a more directly patriotic occa- 
sion than the Columbian Fair. Mr. Whittier’s hymn, 
“Our Fathers’ God, from out whose hand,” and Mr. 
Lanier’s Cantata for that occasion, should have been 
given, along with some part of Mr. Winthrop’s splendid 
oration of that year. The. book is well printed, and 
bound in lasting American fashion. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new applicant for public favor has appeared in the 
magazine line, called The New Science Review. It 
makes large claims, and if it can fulfil them, it will be 
sure of a constituency. But the first number of this 
quarterly, published in July, would not seem to make 
good the promise of its publishers to present scientific 
knowledge in popular form. 


Studies of the disturbed state of affairs in the East will 
shortly be made for Harper's Magazine by Mr. Julian 
Ralph, who is now on his way to Japan. In connection 
with Mr. C. D. Weldon, the artist, who will meet him 
at Yokohama, he hopes to forward illustrated accounts 
of whatever he may witness of the war between Japan 
and China, and of the peculiar scenes attendant upun 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1894. 
District of Columbia, at Washington.....,..............October 8.19 
Vermont, at St. Albans................0..0ssseceees eneeere October 16.13 
New Brunswick, at Fredericton. ................--ss000 October 16-1 
Ontario, at Belleville......... ........sssessescseeeeeseeees October 23.95 
Maryland, at Frederick........ .......icc.s..00seeves sonseeees October 3} 
Southern California, at Ventura....................00+. November 5.7 
Rhode Island, at Providence.......... ......06. s.sess0es November 6,7 


Michigan, at Grand Rapids................ +++ «++e000+. November 13 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN MARSOVAY, 
TURKEY. 


BY THE REV. G. E. WHITE. 


The Sunday-school goes everywhere with the mission. 
, and throughout the fields in Turkey connected with 
Ne American Board, the second service of the Sabbath 


conducted by the preacher from the pulpit. In the city 
of Marsovan, the Evangelical Church, which has been 


long maintained an efficient school. The attendance is 
seldom less than three hundred, occasionally rising to 
four hundred; and, on the whole, steady and compara- 
tively excellent work is done in the study of God’s word, 
It is very interesting to pass from room to room, up- 
stairs among the adults, downstairs among the boys and 
girls, out to the kindergarten building in the yard, and 
to a house, also on the premises, swarming with children, 
There are more than twenty-five classes in all, most of 
them being taught by either present or former students 
in the missionary schools located in the city. Of the 
two hundred or more children, the majority are from 
non-evangelical homes, but are sent to the Protestant 
schools as furnishing the best means of education ; and 
a condition of attendance upon those schools is that the 
pupils attend the services of the church on Sunday, 
Occasional Sunday-school concerts bring all the parents, 

Separate Sunday-schools are maintained for the sto- 
dents of Anatolia College and the Girls’ Boarding-school, 
each having nearly one hundred members. But, besides 
these; a new movement of bright promise has made 
itself felt in the city during the spring and summer of 
1894, in the establishment of street or neighborhood 
schools. For some time, a school that had reached an 
attendance of a hundred or more, had been conducted 
by a missionary lady in one of the wards of the city. 
One of the assistant teachers was inspired to organizes 
separate class for the boys of her street. Another young 
person, like the former, a senior in the Girls’ School, fol- 
lowed suit, and soon had twenty-five pupils in ber 
father’s house every Sunday afternoon. A distant sec- 
tion of the city was found to contain two girls who were 
ready to undertake a similar enterprise there. 

The Greek quarter of the city was canvassed, and 
found ready to welcome a school. Another missionary 
lady started one in her house. As the principal of the 
Girls’ School was one day sitting in her room in a half- 
discouraged mood, wondering whether the girls really 
understood and remembered her earnest words to them 
or not,a knock was followed by the entrance of two 
girls, one of whom had come to inform her teacher, with 
great joy, of a class of twenty-five she had been able t 
gather in her home; and she added: “I tell them just 
exactly what you tell us. I understand it all, and ex 
plain it all to them.” Her companion had come 
express a desire that she might find some way of useful: 
ness, too. For a time, almost every week discovered # 
new enterprise of thjs character, until there were balfs 
score in different wards of the city. Almost without ex 
ception, the teachers were present, or former pupils of 
the Girls’ School, and almost without exception, the 
scholars were from the -non-Protestant population, wh? 
would send their children to a neighbor’s house, but y 
no means to the Protestant Church. 

And this brings out a strange feature of tne case. 
position soon began to assert itself, until the ecclesiasti@ 
of the Gregorian or Old Armenian, the Orthodox 
Old Greek, and the Catholic Churches, were endeav 
ing to prevent members of their respective flocks from 
sharing at all in this study of the Bible Boys failed 
come, and when asked why, said that the priests forbal# 
them, and even had beaten them for coming In # 
Greek quarter, the school was temporarily suspended; 
but after a little, it resumed in the one house that h# 
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though with somewhat diminished, num- 
bers. Most of the other schools were able 
to hold ‘on until the hostility spent its 
force. The Gregorian and Orthodox 
Churches—especially the former—have 
made considerable change and advance 
since missionaries first came into these 
regions, and apparently conscientious 
Christians may be found among their 
membership. Some regard the greatest 
benefit of missions in this land as the in- 
direct influence brought to bear upon in- 
stitutions and upon those who never for- 
mally accept evangelical truth. The 
writer has sometimes recommended the 
establishment of Sunday-schools to per- 
sons of this class, but has yet to learn of 
a successful attempt to introduce this bul- 
wark of evangelical Christendom into an 
Armenian national church. Is not the 
position assigned to the Scriptures a pretty 
accurate standard of measurement for any 
branch of the church assuming the name 
of Christian ? 

It is too early to predict the full results 
of these humble efforts to extend the know]- 
edge of that Word whose entrance giveth 
light. Not all the teachers may have the 
heart to continue; not all the scholars 
may overcome the usual vis inertia when 
once the novelty is worn off; but for the 
good now being done we are grateful. 
That some of these efforts will prove per- 
manent, there can be little doubt; that 
others, perhaps in other cities, may be in- 
spired by these examples to like endeavors, 
is hoped. The movement certainly shows 
how many persons are ready to do Chris- 
tian work when a definite need and a 
definite remedy are pointed out, and are 
an illustration of what an experienced mis- 
sionary once remarked: “‘ We are often 
disappointed in our native friends, but we 
are at least as often disappointed on the 
favorable as on the unfavorable side,” 

Marsowan, Turkey in Asia. 





GEORGIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY ASA G, CANDLER, 


The power of organized effort is recog- 
nized in our day as never before. In com- 
merce, agriculture, mechanic arts, rail- 
ways, politics, religion,—in everything 
and for everything men are organizing 
everywhere. 

The Master recognized the principle 

when he sent forth his first evangelists 
“two and two before his face into every 
city and place, whither he himself would 
come.” The evangelistic forces of the 
time were too few and too feeble for any- 
thing to be lost by failing to combine 
efforts. Such forces are never so plentiful 
and potential that the church can afford 
‘o waste them by neglecting to organize 
them, 
_ The immense advance made in the 
Sunday-school work in the United States 
during the last thirty years is due to its 
thorough organization, locally, by states, 
vationally, and internationally. 

The State Sunday-school Association of 
Georgia was organized in response to a cal] 
daied September 22, 1874, and signed by 
Milton A, Candler, W. J. Houston, and 
W. G. Whidby. Pursuant to that call, 
some fifty delegates met in the Chamber of 
Commerce, Atlanta, Georgia, October 22, 
1874, and organized the body. Since that 
time, twenty sessions have been held, the 
twenty-first having recently convened in 
the First Methodist Church, Atlanta, May 
31. The number of delegates attending 
this last session was very large, notwith- 
“anding only about forty-one counties 
Were represented. 

number actually in attendance was 
eater than at any previous cession, and | 





the enthusiasm manifested was unusual 
and gratifying to the friends of the work. 
The new year therefore starts off buoy- 
antly, and with promise of great progress. 
The state is divided into thirty-two Sun- 
day-school districts, each officered by a 
superintendent and secretary appointed 
by the state association, except the twen- 
tieth and twenty-seventh districts, who 
elect their own officers, These officers, 
selécted for their zeal and efficiency, are 
charged with the thorough organization 
of the work in their respective districts. 
Each district is composed of about four 
counties, By this method it is proposed 
to overcome the difficulties which arise 
from a sparse population, confined in the 
main to the rural districts; for let it be 
remembered that most of the people of 
Georgia are what we call “country peo- 
ple,” and that there are on an average 
only eleven children of school age to the 
square mile. 

The State Sunday-schooi Association 
has already accomplished much, but much 
more remains to. be done. Many counties 
have no organization at all, and in some 
the organization is not effective and alive 
to its great work. There are upwards of 
two hundred and fifty thousand white 
children of school age in the state who 
are not members of any Sunday-school. 

The best result achieved by the asso- 
ciation so far is what it has done to arouse 
and sustajn the enthusiasm of the Sunday- 
school workers of the state. Given a right 
enthusiasm, and the best methods will 
follow; while the best instruments in the 
hands of men and women who lack the 
right spirit will accomplish nothing. 

It was the heavenly fervor, and not the 
homiletic skill of Peter, which on the day 
of Pentecost brought forth the discourse 
which under the Holy Ghost led three 
thousand men to Christ. Philip knew 
little of methods, as men now count meth- 
ods, but he made “a gospel wagon” of 
the Ethiopian’s chariot, and saved his man. 

Many Sunday-school workers have been 
aroused to a high pitch of zeal by the 
annual meetings of county, district, and 
state associations, which has carried them 
over difficulties that otherwise would have 
been accounted insuperable. In the con- 
vention they found “ the will” to succeed, 
and “the will” found “ the way.” 

But while our association has directed 
its efforts toward inspiring the workers of 
the state, it has not overlooked the dis- 
cussion of right methods, [thas brought 
workers from other states, and from them 
learned the methods successfully employed 
in other sections; and thus we have over- 
come many of our own difficulties. 

In it, also, have met the leading workers 
of the several denominations in the state, 
and thus the annual convention has be- 
come a sort of “ Sunday-school Workers’ 
Exchange,” through which each has bor- 
rowed from all, and every church has been 
made stronger by what it has loaned and 
by what it has borrowed. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that these 
interdenowinational assemblies have soft- 
ened sectarian asperities, and drawn the 
churches closer together. This is great 
gain. The solidarity of evil is one of the 
most obstinate difficulties by which the 
church is opposed in its efforts to save the 
world, 

All the salcon-keepers stand together, 
and with them stand the gamblers and 
harlotsand Sabbath-breakers. Why should 
there not bea solidarity of the good to witb- 
stand the combined forces of sin? There 
must be, and there will be. It is already 
formed, and daily it grows stronger and 
stronger, 

The state, tne national, and interna- 
tional Sunday-school conventions have 
done more than all else to bring this to 





pass. The International lesson system is 
at once the evidence of a widespread 
cathelicity among the churches, and the 
forerunner of a more decided and sub- 
stantial Christian co-operation. Millions 
study, week by week, the same portion of 
God’s word. They read the lesson helps 
of all the churches, and the undenomina- 
tional-publications also, By consequence, 
a common thought is engendered in their 
minds, and a common spirit lives in their 
hearts, We cannot doubt that the Holy 
Ghost, who came upon the church at 
Jerusalem, when they “ were all assembled 
with one accord in one place,” is especially 
pleased to illumine with his divine light 
the minds of these millions of teachers 
and pupils as they study together a chosen 
portion of his word, 

The forces which make fer Christian 
unity in our day, will never grow less. If 
the Sunday-school movement iives,- they 
will grow greater, and it will not die. It 
is changing the face of our country. It is 
modifying the architecture of our churches, 
It has created a literature of its own, and 
its spirit is affecting all other literature. 
Such a moverent connot go backward, 
and, if it go forward, it will draw all 
churches and all Christians more closely 
together each day. It will bind all sections 
and all lands together in bonds of indis- 
soluble brotherhood. The day of section- 
alism and sectarianism in this land is gone 
to return no more. The Sunday-school 
era has dawned, and has brightened almost 
to noontide. All the fierce forces of hate 
are being tamed, and the devouring forms 
of discord are lying dowu in peace to- 
gether. “And a little child shall lead 
them.” 

“ They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain: for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” 

On the Fourth of July, 1894, there was 
never,in Georgia,so much patriotic Chris- 
tian zeal and brotherly love. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is pent weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ets, These rates include postage : 
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One copy, five years, full payment in advance,., 5. 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any school or -~ set of teachers, or of lars, 
will supplied with as ae copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any nuinber of copies (more than one) mailed 
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packages of five or more copies each, if desired, 


FREE COPIES. One free copy additional, will be 
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character, ‘The free copies for peckage clubs cannot 
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twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
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copies of — one issue of the paper to en- 
the teachers of a schoo! to it, will be 
upon application. 
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enough to prove it the easiest, quickest, safest and most eco- 
nomical thing you can use, in all washing and cleaning. 


3 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Model 
intendent 


activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 
tions of every live superintendent. 


This book enters into a ful! and practical 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 
It answers clearly and positively 
hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 
the course of the teacher’s work. 
absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world bver.. 
Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. 


Lectures 


on the 
Sunday-School 


bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 
every Christian worker. 
At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. 


Look at Pearline 


through the wrong end of the glass, if you will ; 


PER 
! Ne 


an urgent call for it from every bright, 
progressive woman. 
exaggerate the virtues of Pearline. 


make all its labor-saving, money- 
saving qualities appear as‘small 
as you like; cut them down one- 
half ;—and still there will be left 
a place for it in every home and 


It isn’t necessary to 
Perhaps that couldn't 
without telling of them all, there’s 





tells how an eminently successful super- 
intendent actually did- his work. The 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless 


Price, $1.00 


Teaching and 
_ Teachers 


“Teaching and Teachers” has 


Price, $1.00. 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 
and auxiliaries. This book brings out 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 


Price, $1.50. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ples, One good Agent or Paper 
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26 Bromfield St. 

Boston, Mass. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 
tisement in The Sunday School dimes. 


ae 


“Save the 
“4,pleces™ 


| Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, ete. 
SELF- | GEO. D. SWAN, successor to Baxter C. Swax, 
SHADE 216 South Second Street. Phila.. Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


AMBITIOUS DREAMS, 
(Josephin Soulary, in Good Words. } 


Oh, had I but a plot of earth, on plain, o 
or hill, ‘ . a 
With running water babbling through, in to. 
rent, spring, or rill, 

I'd plant a tree, an olive, or an oak, or Willow 





tree, 
And build a roof—of thatch or tile or reeds 
for mine and me. 


Upon my tree a nest, of moss or down or Wool, 
should hold 

A songster, finch or thrush or blackbird wit 

its bill of gold ; 

Beneath my roof a child, with brown or blond 

or chestnut hair, 

Should find in hammock, mat, or cradle, a neg 

and slumber there. 


I ask for but a little plot; to measure from the 


rest 
The space I need, I’d say unto the child I loye 
the best, ' 
“Stand up against the rising’sun ; vour shadoy 
on the grass 
Shall trace the limits of my world; beyond] 
shall not : 
The pageants of the outer world may rise and 
come and go, 
The happiness hand cannot touch is but 
ream, I know.” 





COTTAGE GARDENS. 


[From The Spectator.] 


Outside a gray stone cottage by a weir 
in a southern county there is a group of 
blood-red hollyhocks growing in careless 


known in a gardener’s garden, not stifily 
tied to stakes,—their height irregular and 
icturesque,—making a spot of color in the 
andscape which the weary way farer stops 
to contemplate, and then travels on re 
freshed. “God Almighty first planted, 
arden, and it is indeed the purest of all 
uman pleasures,” said Lord Bacon, and 
the purest,—it may be added,—because 
all things that are beautiful in nature be 
tray the Maker’s perfection of thought 
and delight in them, In the rustic mind 
this thoughtis struggling to the surfag 
as civilization creeps down to the rootol 
beings whose environment is narrowed by 
circumstances and intellect deadened by 
hereditary dulness. 

The love that a cottager has for \is 
garden is the most purifying influence 
which can be brought to bear upo 
him, and in many cases, as Washing- 
ton Irving says, ‘‘ The residence of peo 
ple of fortune and refinement in the 
country has diffused a degree of taste and 
elegance in rural ecouomy that descends 
to the lowest class. The very laborer, 
with his thatched cottage and narrow slip 
of ground, attends to their embellish 
ment.” Fiowers need love and care la¥- 
ished upon them with an ungrudging 
hand; and they repay the care unhesital- 
ingly, more abundantly in the cottage 
garden than in the gorgeous parterre of 
the rich,—little plots *‘made beautiful by 
the pathetic expedients of the poor.” Ne 
where do the tall, white lilies grow # 
luxuriantly as in the cottage garden, lif- 
ing their fair, spotiess heads with a Joftier 
majesty than when placed by an expert 
a crowded border where existence becomes 
a struggle for the survival of the fittest. 

Pictures of cottage gardens hang in the 
memory of the present writer, to which 
only a poet could do justice, One is 
a thatched cottage, with windows peepitg 
under the gables, the little garden border 
ing the Wey, where white ducks paddt 
and plume themselves in the sun ; 4 
gnafled apple-tree spreads weird ar 
across the potato-patch, covered in sprilg 
with a pink-tipped white wealth of blo 
som. By the little path leading to th 


nemophila, looking like a little bit of sky 
dropped down to earth ; here and there# 
plant of copper-and-gold wall flower, # 
a stray red tulip. “Do you see thot 
flowers, sir?” said a farmer only a r 
space back; “it’s those flowers, sir, which 
keep me out of the public house. Y# 
see, sir, flowers take a deal of fiddling 
after,” and he looked with pride round tH 
miniature greenhouse, where geraviu® 
shone in the sun. F 
Another picture is of an old-fashionél 
cottace-garden, separated from the ou 
world by a thick yew hedge. Across 








acsesthe 


| little plot of grass, dotted with je* 
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| beds, in fancy you pass under a } 




































abandonment with a glorious richness un- | 















open doorway is a border, one mass of biuty 


swe 


side 
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~ ie areb which fille the air with its 
h whie 8 the 

ais hen there is on the left of 
the picture & rf-walk bordered on each 
side with flowers which bloomed in olden 


days. Giant red po 


ies, loose careless 


, simply ablaze with gladness; 
by their side, cad yet failing to hurt even 


an artist’s eye, grow 


blue larkspurs, each 


ire spire pointing heavenward. 
on peg white and red, and 
orange lilies making the pinks beside them 
almost afraid to burst their buds. ‘There 
are snapdragon, lupins, and London-pride, 
and then another arch covered with roses 
and purple clematis, with a flame bush of 
Austrian briar at its side for color, and 
amaple shining white against a clipped 
yew for contrast. “1 sometimes think,” 
said the poet, “there are flowers that re- 
fuse to decorate the superba civium poten- 
tiorum limina, the porches and parterres 
of the well-to-do, and, With the discrimi- 
nating partiality of true kindness, reserve 
their full beauty for the narrow territory 
ofthe poor. ‘ You cannot want me,’ they 
seem to say, ‘for you have so many other 
flowers and shrubs, Here, I am the only 
flower dearly prized and exclusively hon- 
ored. Must I not therefore do my best for 
those who entertain me so tenderly?’” 
There is a vignette of a pathway wend- 
ing between a maze of soft pink mallows 
and gaudy marigolds, to a porch round 
which everlasting peas cling lovingly, and 
a giant sunflower towers with the dark 
beather-thatch for background, while the 
air is scented with the fragrance from a 
ragged bush of “old man.” “Scents are 
the souls of flowers; they can be perceived 
even in the land of shadows,” writes 
Joseph Joubert; and the scents of flowers 
conjure up images in the shadowland of 
hearts as no sight can do. In cottage gar- 
dens flowers flourish and go to seed just 
when they like, no other duty being re- 
quired of them; and up they come again 
at Spring’s command, with flaunting 
vigor, having been lavishingly “‘ cared for” 
in the winter. Why do not great people 
—philanthropists or no, let it be asked— 
when their gardeners divide and bed-out 
and plant, send their surplus stock to 
cottages, instead of enriching the waste 
heap? A little more thought, a little 
more kindness, and the world might be 
béautified a hundredfold. -“The, ttim 
hedge, the Erecetics before the’ door, ‘the 


little lower-bed 


rdered with snug box; 


the woodbine trained up against the wall, 
and hanging its blossoms over the lattice; 


the pot of flowers 


in the window; the 


holly, providently planted about the house 


to cheat winter o 


its dreariness, and to 


throw in a semblance of green summer to 
cheer the fireside,—all these bespeak the 
influence of taste, flowing down from high 
sources, and pervading the lowest levels 


of the public mind. 


If ever love, as poets 


sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must be 


the cottage of an En 
and more can be sai 


—_ peasant.” This 


in praise of gardens, 


but there is yet much to be done. 

In these days, extremes meet in litera- 
ture, nature-studies treating of Nature’s 
treasures, and realistic life-studies, gaunt 
pictures in flaunting colors of all that is 
dark and vile, There is a craze for garden 
books, old treatises cn flora culture, old 
editions of rare books on the art of “ jar- 
dinage,” folios of designs of old French 
and Dutch masters of the seventeenth and 
egnteenth centuries, Quaint old names 
of flowers are revived, and Lord Bacon’s 
essay “Of Gardens” is well-nigh learnt 

y heart, “Evelyn’s “Sylva” lies on the 
table, and gardens are patterned after 

penser’s mode. As so much is being 
given up to the gardens of the rich, could 
not more be done for the gardens of the 
poor? Dull lives need sunshine and re- 

ation, and flowers bring brightness in 


4 marvelous degree. 


A cot ge garden, almost without ex- 
ception, will peove a sure test of character; 


atangled wi 


derness of weeds conjures up 


Avision of a neglected wife and children, 
ind a hard-earned wage wasted in wanton 


herbs and rose bu 


drink, While a 
she 


y garden plot—with 


. Sweet-peas running 


- Hot over bushes, covering them with their 
vaethlies, white and red, and white and 
— betokens thrift and care and 

oughtfulness, “The man who has 
Suted a garden feels that he has done 
renting for the good of the world. It is 
feaaant to eat of the fruit of one’s toil, 
‘t be nothing more than a head of let- 
Dail or an ear of corn,” writes Charles 


ey Warner ; “ the principal virtue of | = 
patience and philoso- 
and the culture of flowers is to teach 
"@. Gardens, however smali, cannot be 


owen is to teach 
Pag 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Cookies— 


The cookie jar 
Stood on the shelf, 
And Johnnie thought 
To help himself 
Himself, 


“Because the cookies 
Toothsome looked 
For Johnnie’s mother, 
When she cooked, 
She cooked— 













matty mothers have found that food 

with Cottolene is far mor¢ wholesome 

for the children than that prepared with lard, 

that often disagrees with the strongest stomach. 

pers nye: | is .? — ome. frec_ from 

grease, odor, an other disagree- 

able features of lard. Try it. Sold 

everywhere in 3 an ; pound 

= pails. Beware of imitations. 
Genuine made only by 















gay without dowers, so let those who 
have, give to those who have not, a 
homely maxim which every one can digest 


Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


i A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
Principles and Practice. volume complete in itself, These essays in the 
realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to affairs 
200 pages per book (4 x6% inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in a 

. ice, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volu 


1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
Two Northfield Sermons. 2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 
‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college students at Northfield. Their practical 


lessons bear directly on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in manly living. In one 
volume of 53 pages (544 x7%% inches). Price, 30 cents. 


I tant facts i cent Assyrian dis- 
Light on the Story of Jonah. ..vixi'S here brought to bear upon 
the Book of Jonah. The book can be read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 
Bible . 19 pages, with illustrations (5147 inches}. Price, 20 cents. 





me for less than a set. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oricntal methods of thought and manner of 
38 pages (5347% inches). Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOAP 

It is not only the purest, sweet. 
est and most refreshing of nurse 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and use of impure soap. 


Bold throu tt the world. Price, 26c. Porrzm 
Drve anp Onem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
a@* All About Baby's Skin,” free. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 








The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 











Beg AcmyTE, NTE — wee. 1 MaRS 
Hume} Areund = Moria 
ee . iful engravings 


8 in one Endeavor Society; another, 





A New $900, Up 


most CHRISTY KNIVES by Dec. 31,94. Writefor 
particulars. Christ¥ Knife Co,, Fremont, O., Box A 2. 








The new Child's Bible, “* Sacred Pictures and Their 
Teachings," is ready for detivery. 400 beautiful en- 
G gravings ; 17 great paintings, world-renowned Mas- off & epotiess 
terpieces of Religious Art, reproduced in the original ll 
Complete in one volume. Subscription ete 
only. Agents wanted everywhere. Exclusive terrt- | YoUcan 
_ tory guaranteed. No other house can supply the 4 , Hlet Sets, nquet and 
book. For circular, terms to agents, and sample 
af one of the Chromatic piates,** The Dream of Pt- | W 
late’s Wife,” by Doré, in 16 colors, address 





WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If so, you can make $1200 to 


8. L. BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Compendium, 


MOUSE, 51 N. 7 


Public Speakers. 


ist and voice clear. Matied 
EN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Street, Philadelphia, 


ube for Singers and 


Keep the throat mo’ 
STEPH 


Whitman's Jujube 





AS AND CHOCOLATES 


mm. On this Continent, have 
















SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
. ee a | on all their Goods at the 
ter te ie ib daye CALIFORNIA 
terme, rene Be | p MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 
& lowe, Comm, }¥i Their BREAKFAST COCOA, 
ee Which, unlike the Dutch Process 
is made bean the use of Alkalies 
other jcalé or Dyes, is abso- 


. ly pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


is offered as | WALTER BAKER & 00, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


| WALTER BAKER & CO, 









agents selig LADIES!!! 


agents selling 
HOW ARE YOUR 


fs, Cups and Saucers, Plates, Knives and 

Goblets, civen to club ta. 

Keystone Pub. Co., 8th and Locust Sts,, Phila., Pa. | GOOD ENC ~ —_ ty ee ior our 
Work for all discounts. 3 1-2 Iba. 


P.O. Box 





IT FOR THE MONEY. 


Pa. 


China Closets ? 


Are the old dishes chipped and 
cracked, and unsuited to setting 


itfree. Why 
and codeen ata ruin your health when 
? fume 


ps, Watches, , Music Boxes, Cook 
-Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Ladies’ 





fine teas, by mail or xpreas, for @2. Charges 
oe 4. Tcady rters in United States for y 
$2000 this year working | Co Baking Powder, andSpices. BEA FUL 
for us. Ladies can do as well as gentlemen. Address Panties size, 14xi8 == FREE to all 
Patrons. for new terms premium list, address 


; , atamaai? THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Perfect Letter 20 31 and 33 Vesey St. N.Y. 


Perfect 
Books, 
45 tem} CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Wi 
we will send, free, 50e. outfit of The 
e most popular book | 
® one-cent stam to 
TARE RIMLE 
M., Phila. Pa. 








OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 








os ¥v Do =yle 
CABH CA PUTA yg. 0..ccccccscccccccccceceeeeneee $500,000.00 
Beserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clai interes ...%,106,141,78 
Surpius over all Liabilities.,...... 76,078.74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 18094. 


$2,683,115.46. 
THOS. H, MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, See. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Aest. Sec, 


Thos. H,. Montgomery, Charles P. . 

Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillin 

Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Charies 8. W ass. 
¥. FRoy 


Alexander Biddle, Edward 
John 8. Gerhard. 


Iz rivet’ GUARANTEED 
on sums of §1 


00 and upwards, 
LOAN ASS'R, 1346 FE. Swan rr Ys e_1 
J Jewert, 


Bo. WADSWORTH, Pres. OSIaH 


Wy; ky Dovctas 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF; 
94.9559 FINE CALF KANGAROO, 
$35.99 ho Ang 
$i a EXTRA 


BY 
| 
| 
! 
| 

















FINE. 





* 


You can save money by wearing tho 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Bocngee, we are the it manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and antee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, oney fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere atlower prices for 
| the value than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute, your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


 _ Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 
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Ar tances meena 
o ne | Home Needlework” ry 1sR6 
Sees ing. redo Won sae = ho 
Sy = 2 eae ig 
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em| th © 

men 

the 90 
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O’NEILLS, 
tarqestimporiersan’ dechersin Dry Usons Milliesy; 
ete. inthe Gnited Sates. Send for snmplesand mn rat 


Ih 7 goods, or in making tnquiry concerning 
anyth dvertiscd in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers as well as the advertiser, by stati that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday ‘School Temas. 
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ing @ 
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COryRiont. 


“*TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
LD 
go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


oe Petahntens it. Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap. Try it. 
Love's Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives t 
her household an works herself to death in the ef- 
wy df the house does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
t 's areupturned while house-cleaning goes 
blame her again. One remedy is within her 
"te she uses Sapolio everything will loote clean, and 
of house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over. 


QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED. / 








‘AILERS, 
Send for 
; gy ae Market St., San Francisco. 


NE ee 
& CHAUTAUQUA 


READING CIRCLE. 
C A definite course in English History C 
L and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and L | 


Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
oe up a systematic course for the com- 
iE winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers Acompiee: and helpful 
pian, Over 200,000 enrolled since 187 


2 John H. Vincent, Dept. 29, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RALALAE CLSC 2072020708 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


The PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
for the cure of stammering, stutter- 


to Soh and all impediments in speech. Refer 
oh ? D, Wattles & Co., Pub! wa" of The 

School Times, Send iphite 
pamphiet to 1038 eR eran sireet aah at ~ 


Principal and Weantes. 








year begins 

any or 

House. Beaxtiful Dining 
7 yg une oe suite a ie 


ANS eAow TR Mere 
SOUTH JERSEY STITUTE "Es — 


teaching, or business. Warman, ont. 
pm military drill, eymnasium. H, | ee Trask, Prin. 


END for catalog to the Mystic Valley Ineti- 
tate, Mystic, Conn. 27th year. Both sexes. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are renetworthr 








| and poor welcome. 41 


| French, German, art, m 





Its true composition is 
given on every label.’ 


**Pure”’ and ‘‘ Sure.” 











Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York City. 





A Card from Dr. Talmage. 


|F 


you will send me, as soon as you read this, 
the Names of twenty-five adult Church Mem- 


bers or’ Sunday School Workers, with full Post- 


office Addresses, wrif- 
ten plainly and legibly, 
on one side of the paper 
only, | will send you, 
all charges prepaid, a 
Beautiful Section of 
Genuine Olive Wood, 
grown on the sacred 


e Mount of Olives, and 


be Mailed to my Office before October 


highly polished by 

Bethlehem workmen in 

the City of Jerusalem. 
These Names must 


1894. 


If you can send fifty good names of the same 
character, | will send you two Sections of Olive 


Wood, but you. must act at once. 


Address 


“Sunday School Times” readers, who sent us a List of Names last 
year, which we still have on hand, will please NOT DUPLICATE. 


tates ot New bw York Toity | 





EDUCATIONAL. 


GOING A AWAY TO SCHOOL ? 
If so, it will surely pay you 
to send for the new illus- 
trated catalog of the fa- 


Rochester (N. Y. 
“ Y.M.LC.A. Building.” Basiness University. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For Youne Lapres, Bethlehem, Pa. Founded 1749. 
. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal. 
Healthful location ; Christian home life ; 
equipments. New post-academic department. Send 
for new ‘circular, 


LINDEN ‘HALL § SEMINARY, 
LETITZ, LANCA 


PA. 
For — and Young Wome. One bundred and 
first 8 September 12. For circulars. apply 
to CHARLES B. SHU LTZ, D.D., Principal, 


N ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
m\ Morristown, New Jersey, reopens September 
i9, Resident. native F and German teachers. 
im music and art. Certificate 
mitsto Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore College for 
Women. ‘Terme fe for be ng pupils, $700 per year. 


DRYAD HILL. sores tine 
School for Girls. 
Beautiful ands. College preparatory and elective 
courses, Experienced ca eg qx children. Se for 
circular. 1m, E. ORANGE, N 


Wrst GREEN STREET INSTIT — 
for young ladies and misses, 1602 Green Street, Phila- 
deiphia, will re-open Monday, § i EatRD, 24, 

AIRD Principal. — 








OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 

TRAINING-SCH ae inte epee. Rich 

Mtreet, Boston. Mass, 

cLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 

mA Conn. College preparatory. English courres. 
Rev. J. B. McLEAN. 


he on niisner-~ 





EDUCATIONAL. ee 


- ALBANY HOME SCHOOL 


For the Oral Instruction of the Deaf, Pine Hills, 
Albany, N. Y. Deaf children as young as three 
years and aunt he , — 
taught speech . Bend forc olsen 

‘ NNA M. BLACK, Principal. 


Massac HIUSETTS, Concord. 


Concord Home School. 


30 boys Lpoagnees for college, scientific school, or busi- 
ness. Four masters. Elementary classes for little 
boys. Fifth year begins September 2. Address 


JAMES B. GARLAND, Principal. 
JHE OSSINING «1: 


fae FOR GIRLS, 
school. Musicschool. Director, Albert 





, and 
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27IT FLOATS» 
wet 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





Peirce School 


The R tative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. 

Second, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 


RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
mat Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management, 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. 0,, 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
English edication with a systematic 

asin ess training. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: ptt an eminently practical cur- 


riculum.’ 
A i all-round equipment for business ity 
raeal 4 oT Ee” este etc, 
Graduates are Successfully 

bened sted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters fdr the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
— = women are needed for counting room 
or ice 


The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 

DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1594. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send ‘for descriptive printed matter cm 
cerning the School. 


WHEATON SEMINARY "yx Soe Lutes 
Norton, as. 
The fall term of the 60th year begins Keptember 13, 
1894, Best of home influences. Ixcellent sanitary 
arrangements, Fine library, laboratory, observatory, 
and cabinets, Send for illustrated prospectus to 
Miss A. FE. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


WELLS COLLEGE Stkont'r® 


AURORA, ¥.Y. 
Three full courses of study. Location beautiful and 
healthful, New building with modern improvements. 

Session begins Feptember 19, 1894, Send for catalog. 


New England Conservatory of Musit 


(The “~~ ; Codvereator of America.) 
bh me y Ay jée. fx Faelten, Director. 
Send fo 47 th tus ing full information. 
Faann w. Boston, Mass, 


ASTM, COLLEGE. 28st 20" 


cr 
Boncgreny, Type iriting Penmanship, 
demics, M ges,ete, For cat., sadres 
Carrington Gaines , Box CO, 6, Poughkeepsie, N 


Bridgeton, New Jerséy. Mrs. Westcott’ ‘, Boarding 
School for Girls. Certificate admits to Smith Colleg®. 
In the piney regions. Climate mild and dry. Phys 
cal culture. Illustrated circular on jronlar on application. 


me ee COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 33d year begins Sept. 
Civil Engineering (C.E.),Chemistry (B.S.) oad x B). 

Pr atory cou cousses is a English and cls inasics. 
Catalogs of 











eral Mer.. 


the mort celebrated 
ractical school in 








ne 
Proximity to New York affords city 
27th 1 year begins Rept. 19% Miss C, C. PFunrer, Prin. 


Nz YORE Law at bg ee 1% madetwer, 
ew Evenin partment, Sms 3 
Union. “Dwight . ethod 9 ng 








. BE. HYATT, Pres. 
The Chautauqua ey mT 
Chautauqua System, distinct from the Reading Cit 
cle, offers the regular college curriculum or ree 
college and pre ratory courses to students at hom 
by & system correspondence with rotors 
loading colleges, John H. Daniels, Buff alo. 





gree of Pa +h ag years’ 
> STUN 100. GEO. CHASE. Dean. 


Success in business life 

is within the reach of all who 

ugh business college course 

a] ar. Catalog free ; trial gh 5 


& Stratieon, 10 College Bidg.. Buffalo,N. 
“ = i i 
r year. 


Terms from pric 
Catalog, “ Woodfield.” Logan, Pan. County, Pa. 


for Christian Workers, Bertegteld. 
menu and women needed. e@ new 
superior Sunday-school, Visteon. 











| ary, and Physical courses. Address J. I.. » Dixon. Rec. 


 Heemnene. ag (in New York) guaragteed to 
imited number. Lessons by mail or personallv. 


i Conmee San ‘ths. C. F. Young’s School, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


|THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 





New Jersry, » Bighistows. | noot for bell 
s8 sc’ 
Peddie Institute. sexes. a en 
full information now ready. 2th yea i 
Rev, Josern F. Perry, Ph. D. FPrinelpal._ 


Canava, Ontario, St. Thom: ne 
‘The Leading Canedian College for You 
Women. Music, art, commercial, S 4 
tion, and literary courses. Low rates. hod gg A 
neuncement. Principal Avetix, &— 





uiriés may be af dressed 
— College, or & I 
Princeton. ° N. 


GTAMMERING core 1 1 New Tork se schoo! 
Oratory. ent l4t 
Gro. R. PHILLIPS, al 


Should, however, an advertisement of @ party not having good commercial al credit be iuadverteatly inserted, 
wiil refund to suoscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





